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HUDDERSFIELD 


CLASSICS 


for the school library 


INTRODUCIN 6 rf 


COLLINS New CLASSICS 


q 


COLLINS POCKET. CLASSICS have been known to book- 
lovers for fifty years. In that time 25,000,000 copies have been 
sold. Now, to celebrate the jubilee of the series, we introduce F 
Collins New Classics—an entirely reset, re-edited and redesigned 
version of this famcus series. 


LIBRARIES will benefit from the increased leaf size, which 
affords wider margins and better legibility, without losing the 
essential “ pocketability.”’ 


NEW TEXTS. The decision to reset every book not only gave 
the typographers a free hand, but enabled the editors to re- 
consider the choice of text: i.e. permission was obtained to 
use the ‘ Shakespeare Head’ Robinson Crusoe, etc. Thus while 
remaining in every sense a popular series, Collins New Classics 
measure up to the most exacting academic standards. 


OTHER FEATURES: New introductions by modern author- 
ities such as Norman Collins on Charles Dickens, V. S, 
Pritchett, Peter Quennell, and others. Illustrations, Treasure 
Island, Black Beauty, and other books eminently suited to 
children, have been fully illustrated with new drawings. New 
authors will be added to the series as they become available, 


PRICE. Many books are still available at 4s. (including several 
illustrated volumes). Prices are: 4s. up to 352 Ss. up 
to 576 pages, to 6s. for books of more than pages. 
David Copperfield of 798 pages is still only 6s.! 


COLLINS New CLASSICS 

















WARNE’S 


Stories for Young People 
Each 7s. net. 


Adventure 
THE LEOPARD MEN 


By J. J. SHAW. The house on the headland at Sandleton-on-Sea looked 
harmless enough, but what Roy Palmer found within it led him on a 
strange and perilous mission far away in the African jungle. Paragon 
Library. For boys of 12-16. 


THE GOLDEN GRYPHON 


By CAPTAIN T. THOMPSON. AA tale of adventure in Crete, in which 
a young schoolmaster and two of his pupils, who had proved their worth 
in a previous expedition (described in The “Flying Spray’), discover a 
fabulous collection of gold ornaments. Crown Library. For boys of 10-14. 


Historical 
DRUMMER’S HALL 


By J. E. TAYLOR. This is a stirring story set in Cornwall in the days 
when England was threatened with invasion by Napoleon, and tells how 
Young Richard Bohenna solves the mystery surrounding his ancestral home, 
Drummer’s Hall. Crown Library. For boys of 10-14. 


CEVA OF THE CARADOCS 


By LYDIA S. ELIOTT. An unusual story of a brave British girl in the 
days of the great Roman Emperor Hadrian. Ceva is kidnapped and trans- 
ported to Gaul, and after many adventures enjoys a brief holiday in Rome 
before returning to her family in Britain. Crown Library. For girls of 
10-14. 


Travel 
WHEELS TO THE WEST 


By BETTY E. SPENCE. Three schoolgirls from Essex, with their young 
form-mistress, spend their summer holiday cycling through Oxfordshire, 
Warwickshire ard the Cotswolds, to their destination—the City of Bath. 
Paragon Library. For girls of* 12-16. 


Home Life 


YOUNG SOLARIO 


By MARJORIE A. SINDALL. A light-hearted and amusing story, 
telling of the two Tremayne girls, Julie and Lane, and their novelist 
mother, of their squabbles and pleasures, and of daily life at the art school 
which Julie attends. Paragon Library. For girls of 12-16. 


School 
MADCAP MELODY 


By JUDITH CARR. The tale of a wild Irish girl, who has no idea 
of school etiquette and discipline, and how her impetuous nature gets her 
into numerous scrapes with the staff and prefects of her new boarding 
school. Crown Library. For girls of 10-14. 


The free monthly news-sheet, Boys and Girls now contains 8 pages. Write 
or a copy from: 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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for 1954 
Frank Crisp Armstrong Sperry 
THE DEVIL DIVER RIVER OF THE WEST 
Henry Treece R. H, Taylor 





LEGIONS OF THE EAGLE WINGS OVER TEWKESLEY 7 
7 
Peggy Chambers Josephine Kamm 
GREAT COMPANY TO SERVE THE PEOPLE 
Biographies of medical pioneers Biographies of Commonwealth pioneers : 
Kathrene Pinkerton May Edel ob. 
HIDDEN HARBOUR THE STORY OF PEOPLE 
By the author of Partners in the Wilds Anthropology for young people 


Freeman Hubbard & Kurt Weise 
THE TRAIN THAT NEVER 
CAME BACK 
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(io Volantes signify 12 months of out- 
standing children’s books from OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, among them: { Feb: 
FIANDER’S HORSES (10s 6d net) Violet M. Heath- 
cote. ‘A vivid and serious account of a girl’s 
experiences as kennel and stable hand . . . a book 
of unusual quality ’— The Observer " April : 
FOLLOW THE FOOTPRINTS (9s 6d net) William 
Mayne. ‘A far from commonplace mystery ’— 
The Observer §| May: ALEKO’s ISLAND (9s 6d net) 
Edward Fenton. ‘Impossible to convey the charm 
of Aleko and his island’—John o’London’s © July: 
THE SILVER CURLEW. (10s 6d net) Eleanor Farjeon 
& Ernest H. Shepard. ‘Pure delight throughout’ 
—Time & Tide © Sept: simon (10s 6d net) Rose- 
mary Sutcliff. ‘The pick of the historical books’ 
—Manchester Guardian © Oct: TALES OF THE NORSE 
GODS & HEROES (12s 6d net) Barbara Leonie Picard 
‘| TEN SAINTS (12s 6d net) Eleanor Farjeon—two 
books for which we predict equal success {| Out- 
look for the next 12 months: Still more enjoyable 
reading for boys and girls of all ages. 
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for boys and girls 
PAMELA BROWN’S 
Harlequin 
Corner 


Harlequin Corner was a delight to Nicola, Candy and 
Crispian from the moment they set foot in the Soho 
courtyard, and realised they were to spend their holidays 
at a theatrical costumier’s. Mystery sprang up in these 
unusual surroundings — exciting for the girls with their love of the theatre, 
and Crispian whose sole ambition was to become a detective. Undoubtedly 
Pamela Brown’s best book to date. Colour frontispiece and 6 full page line 
illustrations by Marcia Lane Foster. 8s 6d 


The Island Castle 
MARY FITT 


A Turkish island forms the unusual background to this exciting story about 
an English boy who goes out there to join a school friend, but finds him 
missing. The tale has a thrilling climax when a great statue on a mountain- 
side suddenly appears to come to life to do battle with the enemy — just 
in time. Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum. 8s 6d 


Curlew Jon 
MARIBEL EDWIN 


A dramatic story set in Scotland about a shy and lonely boy who makes 
friends with the birds and beasts around him. His adventures include the 
breaking-up of a gang of vicious salmon poachers, and much valuable 
nature lore is interleaved in this exciting story. Colour frontispiece and 
many line drawings by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 8s 6d 


Act One 
JANETTE SCOTT 


Though still only 13 years of age Janette Scott is a star in her own right 
both on stage and film; her best known part to date was that of the 
scientist’s daughter in the film of Nevil Shute’s novel No Highway. Modestly 
and sensibly this young actress-author tells the story of her own life largely 
spent in the theatres where her mother, Thora Hird, was acting. Coloured 
frontispiece and several half-tone illustrations. 7s 6d 


NELSON 





























RING OUT 


BOW BELLS! 
CYNTHIA HARNETT 


~ | London. ‘A _ tremendously 
= worthwhile book . . . cannot fail 
to captivate any young reader 
who has a spark of romance in 

his make-up.’ Liverpool Post 


New Story Biographies 


CAPTAIN SMITH AND POCAHONTAS 
J. M. SCOTT 


The extraordinary adventures of John Smith among American 
Indians. “A real boy’s book, pleasantly and healthily blood- 
thirsty.”—Birmingham Post. Illustrated. 9s6d 


ELIZABETH FRY 


prison reformer. “A book that every child over twelve should 
be proud to possess."—The Times Lit, Supp. 
Illustrated. 9s6d 


LADY-IN-CHIEF : 
The Story of Florence Nightingale 


CECIL WOODHAM-SMITH 


“An outstanding book, a ‘must’ for every school library . . . Here 
is the vivid and exciting story of a great character.”—-Teacher’s 
World. Illustrated. 10s6d 


METHUEN’S “‘ OUTLINES ” 


New titles. Each fully illustrated. &s6d 
THE STORY OF BRITISH LOCOMOTIVES 
by R. BARNARD Way 
THE HORSE THROUGH THE AGES 
by Ceci, G. TREW 
THE STORY OF THE KITCHEN 
by S. E. ELLAcotr 


METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
36, Essex St., London, W.C.2 




















BLACKIE BOOKS 


LIBRARY EDITIONS — ALL ILLUSTRATED 








THE HOLLYS OF TOOTING STEPS 
HEATHER PRIME 7s 6d net 
Readers will enjoy the happy, noisy Holly family. 
For Girls 9-15. 


THE TEN-POUND PONY 
VERONICA WESTLAKE Ss net 
How three youngsters set out to earn ten pounds to 

acquire a pony and in doing so solve a mystery. 


THE MAN FROM OUTER SPACE 


DOUGLAS V. DUFF 6s net 
A tale of the mysterious with a scientific explanation. 
Boys 9-15. 

CODE WORD - BONTRY 
LANE MITCHELL 5s net 


Heroes of ‘Boys of the Big Top’ agz2in use their circus 
prowess at a critical moment. Boys 9-15. 





NEW EDITIONS 


THE VALLEY OF A THOUSAND DEATHS 
CONRAD SAYCE (JIM BUSHMAN) 6s net 
A tale of the Australian Desert. 


JACK HARDINGS QUEST 
DOUGLAS V. DUFF Ss net 
The story of an unusual search in the Red Desert. 


HILDA’S ADVENTURES 
PHILLIS GARRARD Ss net. 
A tale of a New Zealand School. 
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PABER 


The Faber Book of Children’s Verse 
edited by JANET ADAM SMITH 


‘A rich and intelligent anthology. —Observer. A collection of 
lasting interest for children of all ages. 12/6 


Tales from the Ballet PIGEON CROWLE 


The complete story of many of the most popular ballets, ancient 
and modern, in performance today, with illustrations of famous 
performers and scenes. ; 

With 27 photographs, 1 in colour, and 42 drawings. 12/6 


William Herschel J. B. SIDGWICK 
‘A clear, enthralling biography of one of those scientific discover- 
ers who have explored the unknowns of space and time.’— 
Teachers World. The life of the great 18th century astronomer 
by a well-known author of books on astronomy. Illustrated. 12/6 


The Marlows and the Traitor 
ANTONIA FOREST 


A first-rate adventure story with good characterisation and 
dialogue about a ‘traitor’s’ hide-out uncovered by the Marlow 
twins. With drawings. 10/6 


The Sentimental Smuggler 


FELICITY DOUGLAS 
Nicholas, Pippy and Jake, of Alarms and Excursions, continue to 
find plenty of adventures while pursuing their chief interests— 
detection and the stage. With drawings. 9/6 


Mr. Finch’s Pet Shop V. H. DRUMMOND 
The charming story of two Siamese kittens, Lovie Pussa and 
Lovie Minky, who were heartbroken when one became a birth- 
day present for the King. The story ends happily and is 
illustrated by the author, 7/6 


Andy Pandy 
FREDA LINGSTROM & MARIA BIRD 
A gay picture book about the B.B.C. television favourites Andy 


Pandy, Teddy, and Looby Loo. 
With coloured drawings on every page. 6/6 
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New Books this Autumn 
from BURKE 


B.B.C. CHILDREN’S HOUR ANNUAL 
EDITED BY MAY E. JENKIN 

Now a Christmas favourite, this year’s Annual is better 

than ever, crowded with the lovable creations of both 

Television and Radio. Lavishly illustrated. 10/6 net 


GIRLS BOOK OF BALLET 

EDITED BY A. H. FRANKS of The Dancing Times 
Features by leading ballet personalities. Over 160 photo- 
graphs with four in full colour. 12/6 net 


| BOYS BOOK OF THE NAVY 
BY Lt, Compr. P. K. KEMP, R.N. (RET’D) 
The author is Archivist and Librarian at The Admiralty, 


and has written a book of absorbing interest, with nearly 
200 photographs, charts and diagrams. 8/6 net 


# LOST PLANET Angus MacVicar 
# This is the fifth book by Angus MacVicar to be serialised 
on the B.B.C. and was acknowledged one of the finest 
serials of the year. 7/6 net 


¢  BROGEEN AND THE GREEN SHOES 
Patricia Lynch 

The newest title by this favourite Irish author. Delight- 

fully illustrated by Peggy Fortnum. 8/6 net 


I GORDON OF KHARTOUM Ronald Symes 
The third in the “I” Series, this book tells the story of 
General Gordon. Is a worthy successor to “I Captain 
Anson” and “I Mungo Park.” 9/6 net 
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| The Story of 


e A Nuteracker 
ed, DESMOND MacCARTHY 
4 & BRYAN GUINNESS 
“The illustrations by Roland Pym are 
) as appealing as the tale and in them 
is an element of eternal magic that 
will appeal to old and young”— 
' Sunday Times. 936d 








The World at Bay 


PAUL CAPON 


; A science thriller by the author of The Other Side of the 
i | Sun. “Mr. Capon certainly knows how to create suspense” 
Be —-The Scout. “The author has logical explanations to 
i offer for his scientific marvels of twenty-five years hence” 

—Boy’s Own Paper. 9s6d 











: Sunset Plains 
i 7 STEPHEN FENNIMORE & 


DALE COLLINS 


In this successor to Bush Holiday and Bush Voyage Penny 
and Martin, the Australian girl and the boy from England, 
learn more about the wild bird and animal life of Australia, 
as well as experiencing more adventures. Illustrated by 
Margaret Horder. 9s6d 
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Gud Blt 
NATURE BOOKS 
A series of five books each of which contains 
twelve delightful nature stories told with the sense 
of fun and adventure which have made Enid 
Blyton so popular with young readers. With 


numerous illustrations by Eileen Soper. 
6s. 6d. each. 


Call the Vet 


NANCY MARTIN 
Another exciting and interesting story by the 
author of Young Farmers at Gaythorne. It will 
appeal particularly to young people who are fond 
of animals. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. 


The Golden Monkey 


CAPT. FRANK KNIGHT 
“Rattling good boy’s fiction.”—Evening News. 
“A story of the great days of sail and Australia’s 
gold rush—a thrilling tale of a thrilling time.” — 
Fohn O’ London’s. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Muskoka Holiday 


JOYCE BOYLE 
“A well-written, happy story . . . the delightful 
holiday adventures of 12-year-old Gail Proctor in 
the lovely lake district of Muskoka in Ontario.” — 
Eastern Daily Press. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


Macmillan 
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Horn Book 
Publications for 
Christmas, 1953 


The December HORN BOOK 


This issue honors Laura Ingalls Wilder 
whose “Little House” books record for 
all children an enduring, intrinsic story 
of America. Garth Williams who has 
illustrated the new editions of these 
books contributes the feature article. 

One dollar per copy 
Subscription price: $4.50 per year (6 
issues). 


LIGHT THE CANDLES ! 
by Marcia Dalphin 


Many new listings have been added to 
this new edition, making it a Christmas 
booklist rich im source material for 
Christmas programs including legends, 
carols, plays, puppetry and games. 
Printed in black and red, with a gay 
red cover, with reproductions of Calde- 
cott’s Se Irving’s “Old 
Christma 75 cents 


FOUR CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
FROM THE HORN BOOK 


A collection of four one-act plays for 
young actors, previously published in 
The Horn Book Magazine. Three are 
Nativity plays; the fourth contrasts the 
Druid festival with the Christian. $1.2 


THE 1954 HORN BOOK 
CALENDAR 


With wood engravings and Introduction 
by Gwen Raverat, skilled English wood 
engraver and author of Period Piece. 
English country scenes of serene beauty 
appropriate to each month. $1.00 





ORDER FROM 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
585, BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASS., U.S.A. 











SPECIAL CLOTH 
BINDINGS 


THE CHAMELEON BOOKS 
PUFFIN PICTURE BOOKS 
HARLEQUIN SERIES 
LITTLE RED ENGINE BOOKS 
ADVENTURES IN READING 


PETERSHAM STORY 
BOOKS 


JOHNNY CROW BOOKS 
TIM AND LUCY BOOKS 


YOUNG NATURALIST 
SERIES 


Send for List of Titles 


Woodfield and Stanley 
Kirkburton 
Huddersfield 











Illustration by A. H. Watson from The Riever’s Road (Nelson). 
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THE 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


DECEMBER, 1953. 


Wanted — Two Good Parents 
By M. J. P. LAWRENCE. 


HE other day, I was handed a book to con- 
sider. It had been bought from a stall, and 
was designed by the purchaser as a gift for a 
child of nine. But she had first read the book 
and had qualms. Was she wrong or-was this 


‘a tale, beautifully got up and illustrated as it was, that 


should be put in the hands of the little girl ? I read it 
and agreed that the qualms were reasonable. The 
values of the tale, as these were reflected in the relation- 
ship between the child and the adult, seemed to me to 
be quite harmful. At the end of the book, for example, 
this relationship is conveyed as follows :— 


“We tried jolly hard to tell people,’ said John, ‘But 
nobody would listen. Everyone said we were making 
up things.’ 

‘Here four penitent fathers felt uncomfortable’.” 


In other words, the children are right and the adults 
are wrong. I think that no-one would consider a tale 
with these undertones the most fitting to put in the 
hands of a child whose experience of human relation- 
ships is increased, though indirectly, by reading. 


This incident has caused me to think again of the 
adult-child relationship in children’s books. How far 
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has it changed in the two hundred years or so since 
John Newbery set up his printing press in 1744, to 
print his little books, and how far does it to-day mirror 
the relationship that does exist or should exist in this 
century of broken homes and juvenile delinquency 7 


It is interesting first of all to consider of what recent 
vintage the children’s book proper really is, and how 
children were educated at the side of their elders and 
were entertained by the tales and broadsheets loved by 
adults long before they were offered fare of their own. 
In some ways this was a good education, and the natural 
handing on of traditions and technical skills is recalled 
with admiration by psychologists and technical educa- 
tionists to-day. Similarly, the adult tale is sometimes 
deliberately chosen by children, though often with 
reservations. The propaganda of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
the theology of Pilgrim’s Progress is quietly dropped. 
The process still continues even in this age of children’s 
literature, and I understand that Animal Farm is pop- 
ular among young readers. In these borrowed books 
the question of adult-child relationship rarely comes 
up, as the stress is not on the child but on the adult, a 
perhaps wholesome corrective in this child-centred 
age. 

When the tales which were centred on the child and 
destined for the child first became popular in the 
eighteenth century, it was a very fallible child who was 
portrayed. In fact, it was exactly the reverse of the 
opening illustration. The child was always wrong, the 
adult right. The Moral Tale set out to improve the 
young reader, and the adult, especially the parent, 
shows the way. A particularly good illustration of this 
is Maria Edgeworth’s story of Rosamond and the 
Purple Jar. Poor little Rosamond is given freedom to 
make her choice between two actions. Is she to choose 
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c the purple vase which she admires and wants, or is she 
- } to choose the pair of shoes which she needs? The 
bes reasonableness of the choice is clear to the eighteenth 
wd century rationalist. It is interesting to realise that 


choice of beauty before utility. However Rosamond 
makes the “wrong” choice and the carefully contrived 


§ another century might have supported Rosamond’s 
}. consequences ensue. First, the Purple Jar after the 


nd water has been emptied, becomes an ordinary everyday 
by jar, not worth having, and then Papa, noting the old 
vn. %, shoes, which should have been replaced by the money 
oe \ spent on the Purple Jar, refuses to take Rosamond on 
e 


the expedition. 


coal _When the moralities were eventually replaced by a 
th rising tide of books of fantasy and adventure, the main 





point to be noticed about the characteristics of parents 
od ( and instructors in books is their absence. Alice’s dream 
fantasies leave the parents outside; Jim Hawkins 
travels far from home to find the treasure; the wood- 

i ! land world of Kenneth Grahame has no parents as such. 
vet This absence of the responsible adult permits one side 
of the child’s nature to be satisfied—the desire to ven- 
ture forth, to be independent, to have adventures. 
Normally in real life, the child seeks this in play, with 
the security of family relationships as background. The 
difficulty in books is to make a picture of real life, 
while devising an adventure where the children are 
alone and free. Hence there is a plethora of tales 
where the adventures take place while the children are 
on holiday. At the most, one parent is present. This 
kind of adventure is often concerned with the law- 
breaker of one kind or another, who is unmasked by the 
children. The unreality here has apparently earned 
the sardonic comment of one reviewer: “But what 
chance has a gang of desperate criminals against three 
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small children?” ‘The parent here acts sometimes as 
deus ex machina, but more often as a kind of Greek 
Chorus of comment and praise. At the best, these 
tales act not only as channels for the adventurous, even 
aggressive instincts of their readers, but also stimulate 
and increase their sympathies and imaginations; at 
their worst, they can distort reality and prevent 
development. 


on 


The family book did not however go out with the 
Moral Tales and child-parent relationships in society 
are reflected in some of them. The delightful books of 
Mrs. Nesbit at the beginning of the century still present 
the parent as judge and arbiter. The very title The 
W ould-Be Goods submits all the doings of the children 
to adult judgment. The Arthur Ransome books try to 
present a later ideal of the parent as one who deliber- 
ately supplies the mixture of security and freedom 
which is the psychologists’ recipe for a happy child- 
hood. In Swallows and Amazons for example, 
Mummie helps the children at their camping plays, 
visits and supports them, but does not take decisions for 
them. While she suggests that Titty may like to come 
home with her, she leaves her to take responsibility 
for the camp when Titty says that she must stay. Again 
while she is willing to assert John’s innocence in the 
houseboat affair, in a letter to Mrs. Blackett, she leaves | 
him to solve the problem by himself. 


ww 


iti | 











There are unfortunately not many family books of 
working class homes. The almost classic The Family 
from One-End Street gives also a warm impression of } 
love, security and standards, which endears the book to 
its readers. There is a similar feeling in the little fan- 
tasy family of the last Carnegie Prize Winner Mary 
Norton’s The Borrower. 
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The ways of writers are intuitive rather than deliber- 
ate, but it might be well for this generation of children, 
if its tales could include the understanding, loving 
parent and the good home, as well as those adventures 
in which the child finds escape and fantasy. Mothers 
and fathers are wanted back in the home in the world 


of fiction as well as the world of reality in this twentieth 
century. 





PRIZES FOR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


_ The International Board at Zurich resolved to institute an international 
prize—a medal—for outstandingly good children’s books, the prize to be 
known as “The Hans Christian Andersen Medal.” Details of the conditions 
of the award will be made known later. 


In order to maintain interest in the immortal Pinocchio the National 
Education Centre in Florence has organised a competition open to primary 
school children, under 15 years of age, in all countries. Prizes are to be 
awarded for illustrations of Pinocchio as a whole. The last date of entry 
was October 30th, but the results are not yet known. 


The same organisation has instituted a competitive prize, called “The 


mina mg Prize,” of 250,000 lire for the best book for children or young 
people, 
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The Work and Tasks of the 
International Board on Books 
for Young People 


By MRs. JELLA LEPMAN. 


[Mrs. Lepman, Director of the International Youth Library at Munich, 
gave the following speech at the opening of the second International Congress 
for the Youth Book, held at Zurich in October, 1953.] 


GAINST a background of two World Wars 
a new generation of children and young 
people is growing up. It is a generation 
which presents us with many problems but 
at the same time is our future hope. Every 
generation of young people must advance on lines 
peculiar to itself, must collect its own experiences, but 
we adults can at least help to make the path smoother. 


It seems a very short while ago that I myself saw 
children living in squalor among the ruins in Europe, 
children who had no childhood as we know it and who 
had never even seen a book for children. I thought 
of Paul Hazard who in’ Books, Children and Men 
writes : “Give us books,” say the children “give us 
wings. Build for us palaces in enchanted gardens— 
give us our dreams.” But of these children among the 
ruins people said that the important thing was to feed 
their bodies. That is true, but such a thought is only 
partly justified, for mental and spiritual starvation may 
be sometimes almost as distressing as physical hunger. 
The interdependence of mind and body has been con- 
clusively demonstrated by modern science so that we 
can no longer doubt that the spiritually starved need 
help just as much as the physically starved. The child- 
ren of a devastated world needed bread—to feed their 
bodies—but they also needed books, to feed their minds, 
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This thought gave rise to the idea of creating a centre 
for international understanding through children’s 
books in the middle of war-shattered Europe. Inter- 
national, because every child has a feeling for its fel- 
lows in other lands—it is not necessary to build a com- 
mon world for children for it exists already. 


And so the International Youth Library was found- 
ed in the land which in the course of a century has given 
the world a Goethe and a Hitler. It is Goethe whom 
I quote: ‘There comes a point where hate between 
nations completely disappears and where one stands as 
it were above and outside nationality, where the sor- 
rows and joys of one’s neighbours are felt as though 
they were one’s own”. In this spirit was the Inter- 
national Youth Library conceived and founded in 
Germany. 


But I do not intend to discourse here on the develop- 
ment of this Institute but to bring to your notice a 
project which has resulted from it—The International 
Board on Books for Young People. This board was 
instituted in the belief that books written for the young 
play a great and positive part in the humanitarian cul- 
ture and education of their readers throughout the 
world : that the good book is an aid to international 
friendship and promotes a desire for understanding 
between the peoples. 


The International Board is the first international 
group to occupy itself exclusively with all matters con- 
cerning children’s literature and it has set itself the task 
of encouraging all that is best in this field throughout 
the world. In all countries there is great similarity in 
the problems to be faced—at the same time some of 
these problems are so vast and complicated that only by 
an international approach can we hope to solve them, 
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The session called by the initiators to prepare the 
constitution of this International Board took place in 
Munich in November, 1951. A meeting of 60 delegates 
had been envisaged but in fact 250 representatives of 
publishers, authors, educators, librarians and others 
from 10 different countries came together and the con- 
ference was successful beyond all expectations. 


The philosopher Ortega y Gasset gave a speech of 
prime importance on Pedagogic Paradoxes and the 
idea of education as a creator of myths. He said, “I am 
waiting for an educational theory which will regard 
childhood as a period in human life which should make 
the same demands for happiness and its own rights as 
any uther. The child must develop in an atmosphere 
of bold, generous, ambitious and enthusiastic feeling. 
We need teachers who realise the enormously wide 
horizons which have opened in the modern world.” 


It was further demonstrated in debates at this confer- 
ence that the most diverse questions were of inter- 
national significance and could not be considered out of 
this context, and that the right type of literature pro- 
moted in young people feelings both of patriotism and 
of international goodwill. Proposals which aroused 
special interest were for an International Forum of 
Critical Appreciation of Books for Young People and 


‘ the creaticn of an international prize. 


The first constructive task which the conference de- 
cided upon was an enquiry into the state of youth's 
literature in the chief civilised nations. 


By February 1953 the working committees had elab- 
orated the statutes for the International Board, 
considered its articles of association and defined its 
main tasks as follows ;— 
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1. To group and maintain on the international 
level all bodies interested in children’s books. 


2. To help in the publication and diffusion of 
good literature for youth. 


3. To create institutes for scientific investigations 
on youth literature. 


4. ‘To bring to bear all available influence in all 
cultural fields where a stimulating—or retard- 
ing—action can be exercised on children’s 
books, especially children’s periodicals, radio, 
cinema and television. 

5. ‘To collaborate closely with the International 
Youth Library and to found new International 
Youth Libraries as centres of action for the 
International Board. 


Plans are proceeding to put the finances of the organisa- 
tion on a firmer international basis, since the work will 
obviously outgrow the possibilities of voluntary effort. 
Since the idea of international collaboration is nowhere 
more firmly rooted than in Switzerland, the Pestaloz- 
zianum in Zirich was decided upon as the ideal 
permanent centre for the Board. 


This second conference of the International Board 
in Ziirich has been planned on a broad basis, with an 
important and varied agenda. You will first hear reports 
on the enquiries into the state of literature for young 
people in the chief civilised countries. Of the 25 
questionnaires sent out 21 have been answered. This 
seems to me an encouraging beginning for our work. 
At the beginning of this conference, I should like to 
emphasise our desire to give practical effect to the con- 
clusions drawn from our enquiries. Too many organisa- 
tions dissipate their strength and resources in theories, 
but we do not wish to be classed with them, 
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The discussion on “Comic Strips” seems to me of 
great importance, though we ought to find another 
name for them, since this one does not describe what 
they represent. They are amongst the most hotly 
debated publications in the children’s book market and 
such an organisation as ours can no longer ignore them. 
Speeches by Professor Thiirer and Erich Kastner will 
be heard and concise reports from delegates from differ- 
ent lands. The success of the session however, depends 
not only on the speakers and official reporters, but on 
the effective collaboration of all participants. It rests 
with us to give practical form to a great idea. Let us 
try to make the International Board for Books for 
Young People into a worthy and successful instrument 
for freedom, understanding and peace. 

The International Congress on Books for Young People resolved to 
support, with all the means at its disposal, the struggle against the dissemina- 
tion of publication likely to have an injurious influence on children and 
adolescents. The Board is particularly opposed to “Kolportage Literature” 
and the misuse of Comic Strips, All public and private associations and all 


individuals who are concerned with such matters affecting young people are 
invited to get in touch with the Secretary, The International Youth Library, 
Munich. 





INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


; bing td is a reminder that we have been compelled to raise the subscrip- 
tion to The Junior Bookshelf to 10/6 per annum. We have been very 
reluctant to do this but printing costs have made it imperative. 








Curiosities of the Past. V 
ONCE A YEAR. 


HUMS, that mammoth compendium has 
gone, though Chatterbox remains. Mention 
of either awakens nostalgic echoes of the 
yearly portmanteau volumes with a century’s 
tradition, which began with publications such 
as Peter Parley’s Annual. Peter Parley’s edition of 
1862 is astonishingly typical of much later varieties of 
the same species, profusely illustrated, like its succes- 
sors, though in the overshaded prints and garish tin- 
types of its period. The stout, heavily gilt volume 
includes articles on Christmas on the Continent, on 
Christmas plays, pageants, mysteries and moralities, 
and many animal studies which range over dogs, 
monkeys, lions, hippopotamuses, deer, a pig, a bear, a 
dormouse and a hawk. Other fiction includes a holiday 
sailing story, school fagging, brother-sister affection and 
a tale of summer haymaking, with tales, typical of their 
period, of a country pastor and of a charitable child 
who survives, through faith, an almost fatal sickness. 
Many more stories have a purely historical back- 
ground, drawn from the lives of such heroes as Drake, 
Nelson, Garibaldi, Napoleon and the boy King, 
Richard I. Factual material also includes a descrip- 
tion of football (original style) at Derby, the story of a 
boy volunteer in the service of the Swiss patriot, Hofer, 
reminiscences of Old Westminster School, a homily on 
New Year gifts and a description of life in Iceland. 


There is some verse, of a not very high standard, 


contributed largely by the editor, dealing with Christ- 
mas, boyhood and a sailor-boy’s home sickness. 
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In these particulars the Annual is entertaining and 
informative. Its moral tone is high though not sancti- 
monious or obtrusively religious. The print and paper 
are good and the illustrations, so far as drawing goes, 
of a high standard with some elaborate capital 
decorations, though the spectacle of a sexton digging a 
grave in one end-piece is rather grim for such a book. 


It is in the advertisements at the end that a modern 
reader of any age might find the greatest amusement 
and interest, so astonishing are their claims and so 
novel’ many of their subjects. Messrs. Wilson of 
Holborn picture a panoramic showroom crammed with 
models of their sewing-machines, some of which re- 
semble family tombs or the closets of Turkish baths. 
Sedley & Co. offer ‘patent equilibrium chairs and 
couches’. Thurston’s billiard tables have a page to 
themselves. Wm. Churton & Son boast themselves 
‘professed shirtmakers’. George Neighbour & Sons 
offer ‘Lilliputian Chamber Lamps’ and candles, with 
the ‘Improved Cottage Beehive’ which resembles a 
pagoda-cum-solarium in miniature. Most fascinating 
of all are Fryer’s Gorget Patent Self-Adjusting Shirt 
(with Elliptic Collar and Patent Elastic Fastening), 
and Samuel Bros’. Sydenham Manifold Overcoat— 
four coats in one. 


Among the patent products, Dr. Browne's 
Chlorodyne claims to cure all known afflictions be- 
tween the arms and the legs. Rowlands’ Odonto cleans 
the teeth and the breath, while Keatings’ Cough Lozen- 
ges kill any cold. The many books recommended 
include, for children, the Rev. David Blair’s Why and 
Because (or The Curtous Child Answered) and The 
Adventures of Willis the Pilot (sequel to The Swiss 
Family Robinson). But it is The Boys’ Number which 
takes one’s fancy, containing Out Door Games and In- 
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door Amusements for the Year Round, with a table of 
contents concluding with ‘Chemical Wonders, Carpen- 
tering and Fireworks( !)’—all for one penny, while the 
more genteel Girls’ Number includes Archery and 
Calisthenics, Silkworms, Forfeits and Conversation 
Games. 


Peter Parley is solid, varied and eminently respect- 
able, but he combines the same elements as make a 
successful and acceptable Annual today. 


A. R. WILLIAMS. 





Illustration by E. H. Shepard from The Silver Curlew (O.U.P.) 
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Training in Library Work with Young 
People 


It has been evident for some time, that tuition in library work with 
young people is long overdue. Few of our children’s librarians receive any 
systematic training and few have the opportunity to acquire a background 
knowledge of children’s literature, Many are enthusiastic, but the lack of 
encouragement to make the most of their daily occupation and the poor status 
which results from the general failure to acknowledge the importance of 
library work with children, is discouraging potential children’s librarians. 
Again and again posts in library work with young people are advertised 
with little or no response. 


Other countries are ahead of ours in this matter of training, particularly 
the United States of America. Yet England has the richest children’s litera- 
ture in the world and is keenly anxious, as a nation, for children’s welfare. 
Surely England should have been the first to provide tuition and encourage- 
ment for the librarians in whose hands lies the training of children in the 
enjoyment of books and reading. 


Recently the standard of the L.A. Certificate in library work with young 
people was raised and the syllabus widened. But assistants are finding the 
Certificate too difficult to attempt without tuition. The only help that has 
been given so far—a course of ten lectures in London, a correspondence course 
and two Weekend Schools—is quite inadequate preparation for an examina- 
tion of Finals standard. The result is few candidates, and failure and 
discouragement for many of those who do enter. 


The Youth Libraries Section in co-operation with the North Western 
Polytechnic, has therefore determined to run a six-week full-time Course in 
London from April 24th to June Sth, 1954. This will be held at the North 
Western Polytechnic and will be open to assistants who have passed their 
Registration examination and also to other interested persons, including 
teacher-librarians. The lecturers will be drawn from public, county and 
school libraries and teacher-training institutions and the course will be super- 
vised by the staff of the Polytechnic. Practical work, discussion groups, 
and visits to libraries and museums, will be part of the course. Further 
particulars may be had from the Head of the Polytechnic School of 
Librarianship. 

Not the least valuable part of such a course is the opportunity for the 
students to meet and discuss problems and to widen their horizon beyond the 
confines of their own library system. It is in such an atmosphere that new 


— and plans for development in the children’s libraries of the future, are 
rm. 


EILEEN H, COLWELL. 











The New Books 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


SmitH, L. H. The Unreluctant years. American 


Library Association (Woolston) 33/9 

Miss Smith brings to the study of children’s literature a 
trained, richly stored and critical mind, and experience in the 
children’s library at Toronto; she is, in fact, in the highest 
degree qualified for her task. She has, moreover, something to 
say. It would perhaps be an exaggeration to suggest that many 
of her points in The Unreluctant Years are original, but they 
have never been marshalled and presented with the support 
of so much convincing argument. 

Her theme can best be summed up in Mr. De La Mare’s 
words quoted by her from Belis and Grass: “only the rarest 
kind of best in anything can be good enough for the young”, and 
it is significant that one quotes not Miss Smith but her quota- 
tion. She is concerned with the evaluation of children’s litera- 
ture of all kinds, and she applies these standards in a most 
penetrating study of a number of books which have proved 
their appeal to children. Happily, remembering the origin of 
the book, most of the references are familiar in this country, 
although some of the books mentioned are now out-of-print. 
Her analyses of proved masterpieces are not only admirable 
in themselves, but they provide criteria for the evaluation of 
new books. Reviewers, teachers and librarians will neglect this 
book at their peril. 

It is indeed impertinent to praise Miss Smith’s book. She 
speaks with wisdom and authority. Her studies, in particular 
of imaginative literature, folk tale, epic and fantasy, are 
illuminating and open up new vistas. It must be admitted 
that her own style is heavy footed and not free from professional 
jargon, but this is a small criticism. She is so apt in quotation, 
her examples are so carefully chosen and presented, that one 
is only occasionally reminded of the intermediary between 
reader and idea, 
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In a world of shoddy imitations of the real thing, it is 
vitally necessary that all those who have to do with children 
) should discover and maintain high standards of integrity. The 
\ Unreluctant Years offers a yardstick by which the books in the 


children’s library and the children’s bookshop may be measured. 
If as a result a great deal of rubbish is discarded, no one, least 
of all the children, will be the poorer. 

A word of praise is due to the publishers who have given 
an important book a most attractive and dignified dress. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 





ADSHEAD, M. The Little boys and their boats. Illus. 
by S. Bone. 56 pp. 10 X 73. : ‘ Dent 10/6 
The little boy whose search for a house was so great a 
delight now has a friend and they live together on an island. 
Sometimes they wish to visit their friends across the water. 
But it is too far to swim. And too cold to swim. So a Master 
Mariner takes them round the world to see what sort of boat 
they need. ‘The text is of a masterly simplicity, with that 
chorus-like repetition which children love. The drawings are 
beautiful, apt and perfectly reproduced. 
This is a most attractive book, a little large for Christ- 
mas stockings, but as good an offering for any child up to 
eight (or eighty) as has been seen this year. 


Drummonp, V. H. Mr. Finch’s pet shop. Lllus. by 
the author. 32 pp. 10 X 74 boards. . Faber 7/6 
It is a great pleasure to have a new book by this very 

talented writer and artist, who has neglected her audience too 
long. Mr. Finch is a worthy addition to her gallery of odd 

and delightful characters, and the new story has that blend 

of sweetness, homeliness and the ridiculous which is so much 

her own. While reading the book I was tantalised by a half- 
remembered comparison; at last it came—The Young Visitors. 
Miss Drummond’s stories all have that vision of the child’s 
bewildered struggle towards an understanding of the adult 
world which Daisy Ashford so unwittingly revealed. Most 
writers who try to get into the child’s mind achieve only a 
mawkish effect. There is no sentimentality or false humour 
in Miss Drummond. Mr. Finch who takes in strays and 
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fattens them up for no personal profit, the Bank clerks who 
play tiddlywinks with sixpences, the King (we met him before 
in Miss Anna Truly) who enjoys his birthday treat so infec- 
tiously—these are all essentially serious jokes which children 
know and love. 

The story is a good one, gaily familiar rather than origin- 
al. The drawings are excellent. Anyone who dismisses them 
as scribbles should examine the processional pictures, so full of 
movement and character. 

We must have more books like this, in which amusing 
and highly improbable adventures take place in a setting which 
is so clearly seen and so real. 


FarjEOn, E. Ten saints. Illus. by H. Sewell. 124 pp. 
94 X 73. O.U.P. 12/6 


This very lovely book was known in this country before 
the war by the few copies imported from the U.S.A. The first 
English edition confirms the memory that this is one of the 
most beautiful of modern children’s books. The most immed- 
iate impression is made by Miss Sewell’s ten coloured illustra- 
tions which, without self-conscious archaism, adapt a vigorous 
modern technique to the mood of the mediaeval illuminator. 
They find a fitting counterpart in Miss Farjeon’s exquisite 
prose and still lovelier verses. 


Greene, G. The Little steamroller. Illus. by D. 
Craigie. 36 pp. 84 X 74. _ ‘ Parrish 8/6 


Let us forget for a moment the eminence of the author and 
look dispassionately at this book. The story is the all-too- 
familiar one of the devoted machine—in this case a steam- 
roller, but it might just as well have been a train, a steam- 
shovel or a concrete mixer—who exposes a villainous plot. The 
invention is indifferent, the writing undistinguished, the tone 
just a little condescending. Now take a look at the title page. 
Yes, the author is Mr. Graham Greene! It must be good. 


Lyncu, P. Brogeen and the green shoes. Imlus. 
by P. Fortnum. 186 pp. 8 X 5. ; Burke 8/6 


Brogeen the fairy shoemaker is not the best of Miss 
Lynch’s creations, but he has something of that inimitable 
blending of dream and earthy reality which is her hallmark. 
In this book, the leprechaun goes in search of the wonderful 
green slippers which have an independent life of their own, and 
in his quest he meets with many strange and amusing adven- 
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tures. The story has an engaging waywardness; one feels, 
however, that too little lies behind the adventure. There is 
| nothing of that vision of a life beyond life which makes, for 
( example, The Grey Goose of Kilnevin unforgettable. 

Miss Fortnum is very nearly the most successful of the 
many eminent artists who have matched their skill with Miss 
Lynch. Her drawings, reminiscent at times of the Morton- 
Sales’, have a force and humour all their own. 

More, 1. The Thunderbeast. Illus. by T. Bates. 
175 pp. 7 X 5. ; ‘ Blackie 7/6 

There is, unfortunately, no room for mediocrity in the 
writing of fantasy; fantasies can be only good or bad. It is 
therefore necessary to admit that The Thunderbeast is bad. 

| Now this is much to be regretted, for Mr. More has very 

4 nearly brought it off. He has several good ideas and plenty of 
inventiveness; but fantasy is not just a sequence of improbabili- 
ties, it is the drawing of veils which hide a secret truth. 

The Thunderbeast tells of two small children who go in 
search of Camelot and are hindered (I think the word is strong 
enough) in their quest by the Thunderbeast, a sinister pre- 
historic survival with a cockney accent. They win through, of 
course. It is all too easy, and there lies the trouble. Readers 

i of real fantasy, like The Three Royal Monkeys or The Hobbit 
or Mr. C. §. Lewis’s allegories, know that magic must never 

| be made the excuse for an easy way out; the solution must 
come from human courage and faith. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. More will write another book 

| in which his powers of invention will be matched with a noble 

(this does not mean dreary) theme, and that he will enjoy once 
. more the collaboration of Miss Denise Bates, whose illustra- 
tions in this book are startling and funny. 


Peart, I. Janey and her friends. Illus. by J. G. 
Robinson. 64 pp. 74 X 5. , ‘ Harrap 4/6 

Rosinson, J. G. Teddy Robinson. Illus. by the 
author. 64 pp. 74 X 5. . : Harrap 4/6 


Two very nice little books, simple and intimate without 
a scrap of condescension. I prefer Teddy Robinson, because 
he is such a likeable and four-square character, but both books 
have a good positive quality which goes straight to the child’s 
heart. The quiet easy prose will reward the adult who reads 
it aloud. Miss Robinson’s illustrations in both books are 
excellent. 
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PickarD, B. L. Tales of the Norse Gods and Heroes. 
Illus. by J. Kiddell-Monroe. 312 pp. 8 X 54. 


O.U.P. 12/6 

This is a pleasant volume to handle with its strong binding 

and well printed pages, most sympathetically decorated by 
Kiddell-Monroe’s drawings. The tales are worth telling 
again and yet again, for their flavour neither fades nor coarsens, 
and the spirit of those roistering heroes of Asgard strikes home 
to the reader of today as surely as ever. Yet—I wonder whether 
a pseudo-heroic style is really necessary, and whether a good 
effect is actually gained by twisting sentences the wrong way 
round, and using slightly archaic phrases and epithets ? I must 
confess I should have liked to see them told straight and 
simply, and without any side glance at previous renderings. 
These will read aloud well enough: but will the child reading 


to herself appreciate them as much ? 
Eleanor Graham, 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Atkinson, M. E. The Barnstormers. Illus. by 
C. Hough. 192 pp. 84 X 54. Bodley Head 9/6 


Miss Atkinson’s title sufficiently indicates her main theme 
and most young readers will need little encouragement to throw 
themselves into this account of a family party who undertake 
to take their school play on tour to raise funds for a deserving 
cause. They will be gratified to find the extra spice of 
rivalry between two households bent on the same enjoyable 
venture, with a further flavour derived from a strong riding 
interest among all the performers. This is the third of the 
‘Fricka’ books, and though for most of it Fredericka Hammond 
appears as a gifted but not very generous-natured young 
woman, her better nature gets the upper hand at the last and 
she and her cousins find new friends as well as fresh fame. 
Many likeable if sometimes eccentric adult people play parts 
of varying importance in the tale and Miss Atkinson draws 
them well enough in a story not principally concerned with 
character. Her prose is well above the middle flight though 
she appears to write at times below the level of her subject and 
there is a lack of that gusto which some of the characters and 
incidents seem to invite. Some of the illustrations are likewise 
inadequate though the majority fit well into the text. 
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BaRNnE, K. Admiral’s walk. Illus. by M. Gernat. 
186 pp. 74 X 5. : ‘ Dent 8/6 
We always look to Kitty Barne for good characterisation 
and a mellow understanding of the relationships between young 
and old as well as between contemporaries. Her new story 
is as warmly alive as ever as she spins a tale of changing for- 
tunes, as Gay and her widowed mother are faced with an 
inheritance they can’t on the face of it, afford. It is a cottage 
in the country—and the description of it in Spring, among the 
primroses of a Sussex wood, brought the flowers right into the 
depths of a London November day so that I could smell their 
cool fragrance and feel their silken petals against my cheek— 
but the problem is how to manage to live there. Yet how can 
they bear to let it go and continue in the small London flat 
from which Gay goes to day school, and her mother to a full 
time office job ? It seems hopeless, and the mother dare not 
risk being led into playing with daydreams. However, as so 
often happens in real life, ideas develop and one helping hand 
after another is held out until the solution is found, not too 
easily, but amid a delightful backgrond of flowers and kitcher 
' gardens—and music of course. A tower of strength is dis- 
covered in their London “help”, a tremendous character, halt 
nannie, half Cockney char, with a dash of mystery tossed in, 
who with a stout sense of humour and untiring feet puts her 
shoulder to the wheel. 
It is perhaps a trifle older than some others of Kitty 
Barne’s, and ends with a lightly touched off romance between 
the mother and the nice lawyer who manages her business for 
her. Jacket and frontispiece hold out a delightful promise 
which is richly realised inside the book. 
Eleanor Graham, 
Bett, G. Black marigolds. Illus. by J. Verney. 
192 pp. 73 X 5. ‘ : , Collins 7/6 
A competition prize winner is always worth looking 
closely at, and this is certainly a most promising piece of work, 
unusual and very much alive. I found it rather 2 good joke, 
one which could only come from the pen of a very young 
writer—Gillian Bell was sixteen when she wrote it. It is a 
fantasy reflecting the minds and moods of rebellious adolescents 
of any generation. It made me chuckle to think how much 
the author must have got off her chest in writing it, how many 
old scores she settled, what early indignities she repaid, and all 
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with a bubbling humour, only occasionally malicious. Those 
of the same age who read it can be sure of excellent entertain- 
ment, provoking much laughter. The author has plainly a 
good eye for character and those tricks of speech which give 
liveliness to conversations in a book. She has a powerful 
imagination too, and something astringent in her which would 
never let her slip over into mere whimsicality when taking her 
joyful liberties with reality; and the fantasy she creates is 
strong enough to take the weight of the reader quite easily. 

It is not just a family story for the schoolroom, but some- 
thing for those who are just growing out of schooldays and 
beginning to see independence stretching before them. A good 
many adults will almost certainly enjoy it as well. John 
Verney’s curious pictures suit it, though I wondered why they 
had all been kept for the second half of the book. 


Eleanor Graham, 


Brown, P. Harlequin Corner. Illus. by M. L. Foster. 
227 pp. 8 X 54. P , ‘ . Nelson 8/6 


The adventures of Nicola, Crispin, and younger sister 
Candy certainly surprised both themselves and Uncle Peers 
and Aunt Netta Lambert, with whom they went to stay in 
London while their parents were on holiday. The Lamberts 
and their son Dominic were Theatrical Costumiers—a most 
enthralling occupation in itself. Add to that, costume-stealing, 
and costume-sabotage, a man with “tadpole eyes”, a rival 
costumier, Miss Merry of Merry’s ballet.training school, and 
some stalwart cockney characters; throw in some obliging and 
very stupid policemen of the type so conveniently to hand when 
“young detectives” are about; basements, little back-streets, 
and a stage set for a dress rehearsal—there is the mixture 
ready to stir! Of course the three children succeed in tracking 
the thieves where the police fail. Luckily too, such misdeeds 
as trespassing on business premises, and driving a lorry, for a 
short distance when under age, are all overlooked by Those in 
Authority. 


The story is brisk and gay, the theatrical atmosphere is 
just as good as one expects from Miss Brown, the “costumier” 
details are fascinating. But one sometimes wishes for a little 
more probability and a hint that modern children can’t break 
laws, even in a good cause. 
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Coperemes, R. The Mamba’'s nie. Illus. by 
D. Rieser. 175 pp. , ; Muller 8/6 


Not so much a story as a series of pictures of life in Natal 
and especially at Beach Cottage with the roaring breakers in 
front and the bush behind. Michael is here determined to 
catch the deadly Mamba snake who ‘terrorises the cliffs, and 
Michael and his family and the Zulus who are his friends or 
his family’s servants are the human figures in this place of wild 
birds, animals, and curious and dangerous fishes. Some of the 
incidents are near-horrific ; Roy Campbell knows his natural 
history and minces no words. Nature certainly is red in tooth 
and claw. Exciting and informative, this is not for too-sensi- 
tive children. Young naturalists will ‘learn much. 


There is nothing new in this story of a boy and his love 
for a horse. The horse, Shillagh, has been bought by a farmer 
but is found to be quite wild and unmanageable. Nick, the 
boy, gradually tames him and the two are finally rescued, one 
from near death and the other from cruel foster-parents, and 
adopted by the same household. Much of the writing too is 
quite undistinguished but Miss Cannam has at times translated 
her feelings into short poignant sentences that make some im- 
pression. She has captured too something of the noise and 
atmosphere and day to day activity of farm life, and while there 
is no sustained pen portraiture there are attempts at character- 
isation which light up the story here and there. The author 
needs to get behind her people and to live with them more 
completely. Then she will perhaps give us a deeper and more 
continuous picture of their real personalities. The book 
resembles a rather uninteresting flat landscape that is enlivened 
in places with signs of real life and spots of attractive colour. 


Capon, P. The World at bay. 199 pp. 74 X 5S. 


Heinemann 9/6 

There is no escaping the spate of fiction dealing with the 
possibilities of visitors from space and no limit to the possibili- 
ties which may be imagined. ‘The chiefly novel feature of Mr. 
Capon’s contribution to the genre is a bacterial dust which 
well-intentioned Poppeans, in flight from the rigours of life 
on their Neronian planet, disseminate over the Earth to in- 
capacitate all beings who might, out of fear, oppose their 
mission to colonise the Pole, Professor Elrick, who has fore- 
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told the invasion, his daughter and young assistant, with a 
librarian acquaintance, escape the effects of this anaesthetic 
and make contact with the Poppeans, learning thus much of 
their intentions and their previous experience of life. Within 
its narrow limits the story is well thought out and neatly 
planned but, as nearly always with such fictional expositions 
of interplanetary relations, there is a certain thinness of texture 
and a feeling that the story is, after all, very brief and novel- 
ettish. This, in the present case, is no discredit to the author. 
It arises out of the fact that to make a thorough job of such 
a theme requires more space than publishing economics can 
stomach. 


CHIPPERFIELD, J. E. Silver star. Illus. by C. G. 
Ambler. 268 pp. 74 X 44. ' Hutchinson 8/6 ° 


Montana, in this author’s hands, retains the magic of the 
distant and exhilarating Far West. The story is set in country 
that feels limitless and infinitely varied, a country that belongs 
still to the wild things and where man is an intruder or at best 
a visitor on sufferance. Events centre themselves around the 
almost legendary stallion, Silver Star, and his son of the same 
name. Lawless and superb, the young stallion is a matchless 
prize for any man who can subdue him. This, after long plan- 
ning and frequent misgivings, is accomplished by young Glenn, 
who loves horses and the wild things so much that he is one of 
few capable of giving in return the respect and affection such 
an animal deserves. These two keep the story together though 
there is much material of a not strictly relevant nature which 
demonstrates the author’s knowledge of and delight in a 
country in which he has himself sojourned. The writing is at 
times a trifle overdone and verging on the precious but what is, 
for the times, a longish book, moves at a good pace throughout. 
There is always something interesting round the corner or over 
the hill, in the waters or the wind, among the human and the 
wild, to keep the reader occupied and alert. Mr. Ambler’s 
drawings are, as usual, full of movement. 


CuurcH, R. Dog Toby. Illus. by L. Irving. 176 pp. 
74 X 5. ‘ Hutchinson 8/6 


This story takes place around the artificial man-made 
frontier in a European country of today and its barbed wire 
fence is symbolic of the suspicion and distrust between the two 
common peoples. Three children, Jan and Maria Brown, and 
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a Fritz Smith, children of parents affected by war and its result- 
na ant divisions and fears, set off on an outing to explore the 
h of frontier territory and once there, ignore the dividing fence. 
ithin 4 They take with them their two dogs, and Dog Toby, Fritz’s 
eatly beloved animal is the one who leads them into adventure and 
‘tions danger and finally into a new understanding between themselves 
xture and some people of the ‘other’ country. This tale is beautifully 
ovel- 4 written. Mr. Church is a poet and there is poetry in abundance 
thor. here. Nothing escapes him. The loveliness and intricacy of 
such leaf and flower and insect is seen and wondered at while the 
; can noise and horror of man-made tunnel and engine shatters the 
l senses. Both awaken thought and sow the seeds of new under- 
Y standings—of man and all that lies about him. His poet’s 
L vision and imagination has enabled him to express perfectly 
Ba ’ that which an ordinary story teller would only handle clumsily 
we the and his message is one that is badly needed today. It is an 
untry exciting story that will give its readers more than mere sensa- 
longs ) tion. The illustrations by Laurence Irving are sombre and a 

ay little hard but suit the serious intent of the book. 

" 

same Daz, N. The V —_ of the Snake. 188 pp. 
chless ¢ & 2 ae : : The Bodley Head 8/6 
plan- The closing aii of this book are: “ “The trouble is, I 
eng bet they won’t believe it?!” It isn’t a bet: it’s an absolute 

me Oo certainty. 

bose | Daniett, D. S. Mission for Oliver. Illus. by W. 
which Stobbs. 190 pp. 8 X 54. ; . ‘ Cape 9/6 
in a ‘ Here is a light story, good to skim through uncritically at 
r is at > a sitting, but not so likely to satisfy more intelligent readers, for 
hat is, the plot depends too much on a silly young hero never using 
shout. } his common sense. He moves smiling through his round of 
r over adventures in pretty period dress, making gestures of courage, 
id the etc., as required—but if only, in the vulgar phrase of the day, 
ibler’s | he had “used his loaf,” how much stronger the story could 
have been! The author has not really bothered about whether 
{ its roots - safely vs in the earth and any sensible reader 

very soon discovers that they are not. 

_ Oliver, a drummer boy of fifteen, is off to the Mediterran- 
\ waive ean with his regiment to fight Napoleon. Before he left English 
etwo 7? soil, he was picked out as a likely tool to carry a letter for spies 
1, and to associates of the enemy in Syracuse. He walks into the trap, 
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shares the secret with the Sergeant’s pretty daughter, Polly, 
who is his own age and travels with them. The names must 
have been chosen so that the Radio version might use the song 
Pretty Polly Oliver as its signature tune, and of course the boy 
and girl use it as a signal between them. Much play is made 
with the letter during the voyage, but does not add up to much, 
and Oliver duly delivers it and falls into the hands of bandits. 
Polly goes after him in shirt and breeches, long hair and all, 
but the wild men never suspect that she is not another boy. 
They escape by a series of gross improbabilities and all ends 
well for them and the British Army. 

Yet, if the author cared to cultivate a greater regard for 
the intelligence of young readers, I daresay we could look for 
some fine stories from his easy pen. 

Eleanor Graham, 


Extacott, S. E. The Story of the kitchen. Illus. 
76 pp. 84 X 64. ; Methuen 8/6 


The kitchen is not usually the most popular place in the 
home but it is to be hoped that none will be prevented from 
reading this abundantly entertaining and instructive book on 
that account. Primarily concerned with food and cookery, the 
story reviews developments in custom and taste from prehistoric 
times to the present day, beginning with the primitive raw-flesh 
eater and ending with the use of the latest types of gas, electric 
and coal ovens and the latest pressure cookers. An astonishing 
amount of information is compressed into 70 pages, the illustra- 
tions are copious, clear and fascinating, but the narrative style 
is so easy and assured that the reader’s interest never flags. 
Indeed, once having begun he—or probably she—is not likely 
to lay the book aside until the end. Boys as well as girls could 
read this book with interest and if their attention is drawn 
to the illustrations no doubt some will attempt it and be 
rewarded by gaining a wonderful repertoire of amazing facts 
with which to entertain their friends. A book list, an index 
and a time chart add to the book’s usefulness for reference 
purposes. 


Fennimore, J. & Cotiins, D. Sunset plains. Illus. 
by M. Horder. 196 pp. 74 X 5. Heinemann 9/6 


This is another story of that pleasant pair, English Martin 
and Australian Penny, not I fear quite so well done as either 
of the earlier Bush stories, but light and readable. Overmuch 
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re-capitulation makes a slow start, and not enough care has been 
taken to ensure that the characters, taken over from the earlier 
books, really come to life here. The weakness in characterisation 
indeed is at the root of the failure to develop the good grip 
such a story must have. Instead of the new events coming 
together and forming a good strong thread of interest, it 
seemed to me as though the pages of a book of pictures were 
being flicked over, showing me different scenes of life on the 
Plains and in the sheep country, but never merging into a story 
plot. 

Eleanor Graham. 


Fercuson, R. A Paintbox for Pauline. Illus. 
160 pp. 74 X 54 . Hodder & Stoughton 7/6 


The author has here some good and original ideas but not 
the ability to weave them into anything but a light and super- 
ficial tale. The four Bates children, Pauline, Fern, Laura and 
Ashy, decide that they will each go off on their own separate 
holidays instead of for the usual family one, and each chooses 
something to suit her own individual inclinations. Laura goes 
painting in Wales, Pauline to stay at a farm in Yorkshire, Fern 
to work at local kennels and Ashy to a holiday course on 
homecraft. There is here material for plenty of creative 
impetus and that impetus is to some extent shed abroad. The 
book could however, have been so much more inspiring and 
one feels that Miss Ferguson has only skimmed the surface. 
The story is told in the chatty first person style which, although 
it gives an impression of facile, lively writing, can hide a 
multitude of literary sins. The originality of the theme is 
spoiled too by a too happy and stereotyped ending. ‘The illus- 
trations are extremely poor and the production quite unimpres- 
sive. 


Fintay, I. The Young traveller in Scotland. Illus. 
156 pp. 74 X 5. . , ; Phoenix House 8/6 


A good many of the educational pills administered to 
children years ago are now coated with a liberal helping of 
jam. Modern youngsters no longer learn, parrot-fashion, the 
rivers of England or the principal exports of America; and, on 
the whole, the change has been for the good. 

Readers of “The Young Traveller” series—now in its 
fifteenth volume—will enjoy and learn at the same time. They 
are not faced with masses of facts, so often unrelated in older 
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books and so very often forgotten, but with a pleasantly-written 
general account of a particular country, its geography, its 
history and its people. 


The plan of The Young Traveller in Scotland is that of 
two children visiting Scotland and being taken on a conducted 
tour by a well-informed uncle and aunt. The “story”, helped 
by photographs, is frankly educational but it is presented with 
imagination, clarity and even humour: the jam is full fruit 
standard and the pill is swallowed without a murmur. 

There is, however, one observation to be made: after 


using this series, it is difficult to wean children back to the 
average geography text-book. 


The F.A. book for boys: number six. Illus. 192 pp. 
94 X 74. , , Naldrett Press 10/6 


This book i is ‘the counterpart of the M.C.C. Book for the 
Young Cricketer. It is an official publication of the Football 
Association and, although it is an annual, its standard of pro- 
duction is so high that it should be purchased for libraries. The 
authors write in decent English and the photographs and other 
illustrations are first-class. This sixth volume is quite as good 
as the first five. 


Hammonp, R. Black Gold on the Double Diamond. 
192 pp. 74 X 5. . : . Collins 6/- 


The ‘Wild West’ has been in fashion again recently, and 
Mr. Hammond’s book, if not geographically a ‘Western’ has 
all the ingredients, cattle, stampedes, cow-punchers and so forth, 
with oil prospecting thrown in for good measure. 


However, if the material is not new, the treatment is 
vigorous and exciting, and children should thoroughly enjoy 
this tale of a boy’s search for his lost Canadian father, and of 
his struggle to keep control of his inheritance, land which 
might become an oil field. How he succeeds is told in a well- 
devised climax of steadily mounting excitement. 


Harnett, C. Ring out Bow Bells. Illus. by the 


author. 217 pp. 84 X 5}. . , Methuen 10/6 

This is an outstanding children’s book. It will please 
those who are interested in history, and the many more who 
only want a story that will keep them involved and agog for 
what comes next. 
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} 
‘itten f The same author’s earlier book The W oolpack, deservedly 
, its § won the Carnegie Medal in 1951. That was a simple story 
) of family life in the country in Tudor England. This time the 
of background is more complicated, the characters crowd in, more 
armed for each scene, for as the title implies, the setting is London. 
elped The period is that of Dick Whittington and Henry V. The 


b | 

‘ 

} 
wish family consists this time of Grandfather, a wealthy grocer, and 
Suto ? the three children; Adam, apprenticed as a grocer; Dickon 

\ apprenticed as a mercer, and Nan the girl who becomes as 
_— involved as the boys in the dangerous plot. Here is history 
ae brought to life in the best possible way, through the mouths 
and movements of some realistic characters. The city back- 


} ground is carefully there with river and tower and gates out 

\ into the country round. But it is no set piece, it is a working 

10/6 | model. We see the lively characters walking the streets, taking 
iin | boats on the river, buying in the market, eating the rich unusual 
otball food, sleeping under those pointed roofs. The author’s own 
£ pro- illustrations are dropped generously through the text to make 

. The even more clear the particular everyday details of life at that 

other cme. ‘ . _ 

, good For boys and girls (this book should please both), it is not 
enough just to set an exciting plot against a genuine old back- 
ground. Miss Harnett’s gift is that she sees through the eyes 
of her child characters, she sees London of that time as a child 

6/- would have seen it, and is not only interested in telling us how 

y, and it was, but rather what they would have noticed. It is this 

n’ has child’s eye view of history which makes her story with all its 

forth, 4 scholarship and accuracy, so fresh and exciting. 

. Henson, J. Detectives in Wales. Illus. by 

ent IS @ RR. Kennedy. 205 pp. 84 X 54. : Faber 9/6 

enjoy , The Holloways, Peter, Jessica, Joan and Roger the 

and of / eldest, again run into trouble and as in their previous books, 
or again solve a very mild mystery that has defeated others older 
| well- 


and wiser. This time a gang of goldfinch-netters are the 
criminals, and a warm-hearted, breezy-voiced female called 
Diana Cappelby, owner of a car called Fishface, helps to catch 
10/6 them. A Golden Retriever is rescued, a governess called Miss 

/ Gordon, nicknamed The Gorgon, looks as though she will play 


ae al 


pone a prominent part but fades out as the book goes along. 
‘e who | : : , 
og for } All very simple, pleasant reading, but rather superficial. 


The bird-watching interest doesn’t quite develop; the theme of 
preventing cruelty to animals and birds, excellent in itself, is 
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too casually handled. It cannot have been the author’s inten- 
tion that her readers should have the impression that bird- 
netting is almost an excuse for a Holloway adventure. 


Hucues, C. Gold and the Moonspray. Illus. by C. 
Brooker. 200 pp. 73 X 5. ‘ Heinemann 8/6 


This book begins so softly yet sinisterly, with so much 
delicate curdling of the blood and horrid suggestibility, that 
one reader began to wonder if Treasure Island was so to speak 
about to rise up and peep across the horizon. Mr. Hughes is 
a Welshman whose adult books and stories have shown us just 
how well he can write, just how vividly he can re-create a 
real scene and get our minds working on an imaginary one. So 
we follow—more, we are lured on by—the story of Eric, 
kidnapped—no, lured like us—by Captain Storms, seemingly 
harmless harbour-master, and Toothy Pane with his seductive 
mouth organ. We go aboard the good ship ‘Moonspray’ : 
loveliest of names but really a horrid little pirate ship with 
lethal weapons abroad. We meet Sansoom, the captive Negro 
of Gannet Rock, we hoist the Jolly Roger, and . . . 

It is all fine and splendid, almost too unpleasant some- 
times though young boys and girls will love it, as boys and 
girls have always loved pirates, ships dripping in blood, and 
terrible knives. But then we get mixed up with the Country of 
the Remarkable People and their remarkable chief, the Par- 
simonious Blacksmith; we step out of the realms of near- 
credible into the wholly incredible. Allegory peeps round the 
corner, at any moment we're going to be left forever in a 
Utopia built on completely the wrong foundations. It is a 
relief to come back to Captain Storms and Toothy Pane and 
just sheer brutality. 


The first part of this book is so exciting and so well- 
written with such subtle, piratical nastiness that it is a disap- 
pointment to find the story falling in half. Next time, let’s 
have all the pirates and gold that Mr. Hughes can manage, 
from cover to cover; but not the Remarkable People. 


Jones, D. P- Welsh legends and fairy lore. Illus. 
by I. Owen. 181 pp. 8} X 54. : Batsford 15/- 


The Welsh Fairy Book of W. Jenkyn Thomas, originally 
published in 1907, has proved of sufficient interest to be reprint- 
ed four times and re-issued three further times. Its compiler, 
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at the beginning of the century, would have had the opportunity 
to collect material handed on by word of mouth over a period 
of a century and a half, deriving some of his matter from tales 
current in the early part of the eighteenth century when 
Methodism had not yet made so powerful an impression on 
rural Wales as to discourage and discredit the folk-lore of 
fantasy and superstition in which Wales has always been so 
rich. Mr. Parry-Jones admits no debt to Mr. Jenkyn Thomas 
but is the first to admit that little that is new can now be added 
to the existing records of Welsh legends on which he has 
drawn in such a scholarly fashion, and which he lists in his 
concluding bibliography. The Welsh Fairy Book was compiled 
for the benefit of children who had at the time no printed col- 
lection with which to supplement fireside lore. Welsh Legends 
is aimed at a more intellectual audience which has some interest 
in the significance of national legends, and although Mr. Parry- 
Jones does not clutter the relation of his stories with top-heavy 
history or anthropological comment he does classify his selected 
material and give where possible a rational explanation of its 
origins. Readers of 4 Welsh Country Upbringing and Welsh 
Country Characters will know this author for an able and 
interesting discursive writer and his systematic account of 
legends and tales has the merit of reducing the impact of 
monotony which often arises in examination of a comprehensive 
compilation of similar material. 


Jones, G. H- Green Sailors ahoy. 191 pp. 74 X 54. 


Hodder & Stoughton 7/6 


This is the third book about the Green Sailors, a family 
of four children (‘Nice kids, bit wild but on the ’ole, nice’ as 
old Joe describes them) whose Uncle George owns the yacht 
Rag Doll. In this instalment they spend an Easter holiday 
with their uncle, accept a challenge to race to Brixham, have 
trouble in finding the right crew, have various excitements 
of accident and weather on the way, and come safely home 
again. It is one of those competent, pleasant stories, that, 
attempting little, achieves easy success. The children are 
typical talkative ‘book’ children, who divulge a lot of informa- 
tion in an entertaining way. For those who desire a sailing 
holiday but alas, are never likely to have one in fact, here is all 
the feel of it, down to the smallest detail. The author knows 
how to exploit the biggest and the smallest thrills of his 
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inexhaustible subject; he finds interest in every shipboard 
moment. No obviously ‘made up’ adventures are dragged in 
to spoil the authentic flavour of the holiday. The excellent, 
clear in detail, illustrations are by Jean Main and David Cobb, 
two artists who obviously know about boats. 


Kye, E. The Riever’s Road. Illus. by A. H. Watson. 
250 pp. 8 X 5}... ‘ ‘ ‘ Nelson 8/6 


When Cherry Liston went up to stay with her aunt and 
uncle, grim Neil Upjoh, she little dreamt of the adventures 
that awaited her on the Lanarkshire Moors. There Neil and 
his neighbour, Farmer Elliot, were both missing sheep from 
their valuable flocks. Each accused the other’s dog of being a 
“Killer”; others in the neighborhood suspected them too. Yet 
Kelpie and Yarrow, the suspects, seemed so innocent, so reliable, 
as all good sheepdogs should be. Luckily young Jim Elliot and 
Cherry got things sorted out, but only after both Kelpie and 
Yarrow had very nearly lost their good names and Yarrow’s 
life was endangered. 

This is an attractive and exciting story, with much in- 
formation casually thrown in about the behaviour of those 
remarkable and devoted creatures, the shepherds’ dogs. Girls 
from nine to thirteen will enjoy it, so will their brothers if 


they are fond of animals. 


LampMAN, E. S. Captain Apple's ghost. Illus. by 
N. Macknight. 224 pp. 74 X 5. Hodder & 


Stoughton 8/6 

A story with an American setting which works out one of 
those tricks of fantasy like that in Vice Versa. Here an old 
sea Captain, dead for sixty years, comes back as an invisible 
ghost to see what has happened to the handsome home that 
he built for himself. In fact it has been turned into a child- 
ren’s museum and playground but is in danger of being taken 
from the children and pulled down. How the Captain, with 
his gift of being able to make people say the words he puts into 
their mouth, changes the Council’s decision about this, making 
a particular group of children who are devoted to the Captain's 
house blissfully happy, is the story. It is briskly, entertainingly 
written, the fantasy not plugged too much but used to make 
some nice situations. The small town background and the 
surprisingly goodhearted group of children are well drawn. 
There is a slightly wistful air about the book as in so many 
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pboard that come from America. Readers in this country will enjoy 
ged in } the originality of the plot after so many too flatly realistic 
ellent stories of groups of boys and girls over here with nothing better 

Cobb | to do than find a treasure or catch a crook. 

| | LANE, J. ianarual battle. Illus. by D. Relf. 191 pp. 
8 X 54. ‘ ‘ Evans 9/6 
8/6 % This is a serious well- informed story of Scotland in the 
nt and time of Robert the Bruce, culminating in the Battle of 
ntures - Bannockburn. It is agreeably told, mainly through the eyes of 
il and a boy who had joined Bruce’s men after his home had been 
} from burned and his father killed by the English. The detail of 
eing a life, dress, accoutrements, weapons and so on, is careful and 
o. Yet unusually full, but not overdone. The element of suspense is 
liable, well sustained, arising mainly out of the prolonged struggle of 
ot and a small band of men to throw off the rule of the English 
ie and tyrants. I felt it rather a pity that the one side was painted 
rrow’s so unrelievedly black, the other so snow white. A more balanced 
picture might have been more helpful to young readers who 
ch in- won’t have more than a sketchy knowledge of the facts, and it 
those | need not have lessened the grip on the story. Nevertheless, it 
Girls ¢ remains very readable for (mainly) the over 12’s. Those 
rers if younger may well find the pages have a dull look, though that 
is no more than a production question, which the half dozen 
pictures do little to break. 
Eleanor Graham, 
8/6 | MAaAcKENzIE, K. Minda. Illus by M. Tulloch. 188 pp. 

Pe 8 x 5. : . Evans Bros. 9/6 
a onl A disappointing book from this author. Kathleen Mack- 
visible enzie has written books about country children with ponies in 
dee the background which have been remarkable for their originality 


child- and good sense. But here she has, it seems almost on purpose, 
taken all the oldest threadbare ingredients of ‘pony books’ and 


enn told yet another story of the trials and hazards, of the jealousies 
» with ty ° ° ° . 

ae i and ambitions, of the bickerings and triumphs of child riders. 
$s into , : : : 
naking In the end the right girl wins the cup on the most dazzling 


ptain’s pony. For the fanatics at the stage when they want to read 
: the same sort of book over and over, here it is again. 


ningly 

make }> NeuratH, M. The Wonder world of birds. Illus. 

d the 36 pp. boards. : Parrish 6/- 
irawn. The conventionalised Isotype pictures and brief phrases 


many will convince young children of the sagacity and courage and 
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resourcefulness to be found in the world of birds. Each idea 
is presented with the utmost economy, not a line or a word too 
much, and yet without falsification. Page by page, this is an 
excellent book ; it remains’ however, a series of isolated examples. 
With a little more care it might have been made to illustrate 
some comprehensive theme. 


NeEwMAN, L. H. How’s your pet ? Illus. 192 pp. 
84+ X 5. : ’ : ; Phoenix: House 10/6 


This should have a great welcome from Mr. Newman’s 
followers who listen to him in the B.B.C. Nature Parliament 
and from many others. It answers all the questions which 
children ask about the keeping and training of pet animals and 
contains as well many delightful reminiscences of pets known 
to the author and his friends. Nor are its interests restricted 
to children—anyone of any age who likes animals, birds and 
insects will find plenty here to enjoy, and good information too. 
The book is written on more chatty lines than an equally-to-be- 
recommended book, Animals as Friends by Margaret Shaw and 
James Fisher. No pet-owner, armed with one or both of these 
books, should go wrong in the handling of his ‘friend’. Mr. 
Newman’s photographs are charmingly informal and happy. 


ParpoE, M. Bunkle scents a clue. Illus. by P. Kemp. 
295 pp. 74 X 43... Routledge & Kegan Paul 8/6 


In this adventure Bunkle makes probably his last appear- 
ance. We find him, at seventeen years old, off for a holiday 
in Somerset with his parents and cousins, humorous, thoughtful 
and observant as ever, and naturally rewarded with a large 
part to play in a tantalising mystery involving secret scientific 
research, illicit scent distribution, forgotten caves and a lethal 
road-hog who finally provides a key to the whole business. 
Bunkle’s patient investigation of unlikely ground, and his con- 
centration, play a great part in the solution of a mystery which 
has been irritating officialdom for a long time. Unobtrusively 
woven into the scheme of detection is the main thread of 
holiday activity which keeps the book down to earth, and 
country-lovers who know the Watchet area in Somerset, and 
riding enthusiasts everywhere, will enjoy the knowledgeable 
treatment of the story’s setting and the personality of Sally 
Corben, local vicar’s daughter, who is, in a nice way, riding 
mad. If, in this volume, the author decides to bid Bunkle 
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goodbye, he has at least the memorial of a well-rounded story 
set in delightful country and populated with recognisable 
human characters drawn from all angles. 


PRINGLE, P. The Prisoners’ friend. Illus. 143 pp. 
2 es Se : : Harrap 7/6 
Having read the author’ s " preface I confess to having lost 
all taste for this book. Mr. Pringle apparently believes in the 
infallibility of youth. A very good book indeed would be 
needed to wipe out the unpleasant taste of this sarcastic, bitter, 
‘superior’ foreword but the biography which follows is not a 
good book but reads like a mere scissors and paste affair which 
never comes within sight of the spiritual fires which animated 
Elizabeth Fry in her work. To suggest that any Quaker 
showed contempt for elders or opponents displays complete 
misunderstanding of the basis of the Quaker way of life. The 
true Friend achieves reforms by persuasion, by tact, by demon- 
strating a willingness to suffer for his beliefs and by persever- 
ance but never by violence nor by a display of anger or conscious 
superiority. Mr. Pringle disdains hero-worship yet most great 
men and women give credit to some among their elders for 
inspiration or example. Elizabeth Fry is no exception—her 
admiration and affection for William Savery consolidated her 
ideas and helped to crystallise her determination and she would 
certainly not have approved Mr. Pringle’s reading of her 
character and work. 


Rosinson, M. Matty in films. Illus by G. Dickinson. 

196 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ 7 Evans 9/6 
Miss Robinson has had considerable experience of the 

film industry and the resultant knowledge forms the substance 

of this book. Matty Green has a keen desire to be a film star 
and is willing to take any job in the film studios that might 
bring her nearer to this goal. Thus she, and the reader, learn 
much of the work and processes that go towards the making 

of a film, and Matty is ultimately given a small acting part. 
The whole is stamped with an artificial air but the atmosphere 

of a film studio may be just that and Miss Robinson has shown 

us much of the hard work behind the scenes as well as some 

of the glamour. The characterisation is not always convincing. 
One feels that the author is copying from literature rather than 
real life and her earlier work has a truer and less hollow note 
about it. The publisher’s publicity ruse of organising a competi- 
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tion in connection with the book has the effect of cheapening 
it—even though the prize be a course at the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art! 


Sava, G. Flight from the Palace. Illus. by I. 
Hawkins and S. Findlay. 160 pp. 84 X 5}. Faber 10/6 


The adventures of Peter Slavine, previously recorded in 
A Boy in Samarkand and Caught by Revolution are continued 
in this story of his flight from early Communism into the 
precarious asylum of Persia. Like many sequels it displays an 
irritating thinness and sameness of invention which, for the 
more matter of fact young reader of today, must make it appear 
unconvincing if not incredible. Particularly false-seeming are 
the verbal exchanges between characters drawn from the 
nobility and those who still acknowledge their autocratic power. 
The story is straightforward and fast moving so far as incident 
is concerned but it has often an air of insincerity which the 
illustrators have done little to dispel. Peter and his sister, 
Sandra, appear neither attractive nor consistent in looks and 
many of the subsidiary personages look hardly human. Sandra, 
who has to wear her brother’s overcoat, complains that it but- 
tons up the wrong side, yet in the dust cover and at least one 
other illustration she is drawn with the coat buttoning on the 
left. These may be small points but they indicate a lack of 
finish which it is hardly fair to expect in so short a book at this 
price. 


SAVILLE, M. The Neglected mountain. Illus. by B. 
Prance. 248 pp. 74 X 5. , , Newnes 8/6 


The Lone Pine Club is a fairly conventional establishment 
of boys and girls who foregather in the lovely countryside 
around Bishop’s Castle, on the Welsh Border. ‘There is the 
usual rather artificial searching for adventures, the by now 
almost inevitable caves and deserted mine workings, and so on. 
However, there is a freshness about this book which makes it 
more than commonly readable, and the plot has some unexpect- 
ed twists. Peter and David, Jenny and Tom are likeable child- 
ren, in whom it is not difficult to believe, though the twins need 
rather more swallowing. The grown-ups behave nicely without 
being too obtrusive. Altogether, if the Neglected Mountain 
is not quite in the first rank of children’s books, it is well up 
in the list. 


— 
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Scott, J. M. Captain Smith and Pocahontas. Illus. 
by P. Lamb. 180 pp. 74 X 5. ; Methuen 9/6 


Lest the title of this book raise any early expectations of 
a tale of romantic love it must be said at once that it principally 
concerns Captain John Smith and deals with the equally legend- 
dary figure of Pocahontas strictly according to her part in 
Smith’s fortunes. Smith is one of the incredibles, a personality 
much more acceptable as a fiction than as a fact. Like Winston 
Churchill, he seems to have been in on everything of importance 
in his lifetime and to have worked a similar magic on friends 
and foes alike. For that reason the interesting material of his 
life is long and varied and to compress it all into a short bio- 
graphy is an almost sure way to make it appear dull and 
repetitive. Mr. Scott does not quite avoid this danger though 
he writes clearly and orders his material well, throwing in 
occasional imaginative reconstructions and telling the reader 
frankly from time to time how far his reconstructions are fact 
or conjecture. As a sympathetic factual account the book is 
first rate and a vast amount of history is retailed in this addition 
to the Story Biography Series. Only the raciness which would 
help to make it attractive to readers not naturally interested in 
the lives of the great and famous is missing. On the other hand 


the physical limitations of the series must have in part dictated 


the treatment and scope. 


SEVERN, D. Drumbeats. Illus. by R. Kennedy. 
155 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ ' : Bodley Head 7/6 


This is a book in which the author expects in the reader 
a certain ‘willing suspension of disbelief’ as a fundamental 
factor for its enjoyment. The reader is asked to believe, in fact, 
that an old African drum in a school museum has magic 


, properties which enable it, when played, to cast such a powerful 


spell over listeners that they dream of the past and find it a key 
to the future. So long as this possibility (and Mr. Severn cer- 
tainly makes his account of it convincing) is accepted the story 
presents a fascinating pattern of interwoven strands with a 
core of normal activity at a ‘progressive’ co-educational school. 
To say much more would be to give away the essence of the 
plot but it must be added, other things apart, that the writing 
is at a very high level throughout. The players in the drama 
have definite personalities, quietly and firmly drawn, and the 
whole of the execution is competent without being slick, and 
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interesting without being unduly eccentric. Far-fetched though 
it may be by realistic standards, no writing could have made it 
more convincing. 


SHEAD, A. To see the Queen. Illus. by C. Flower. 
203 pp. 74 X 5. ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Faber 9/6 
“It all began with the boiled eggs at the picnic”... a | 


picnic on an Australian “station”, over a hundred miles across 
the “outback” from the actual railway, and the Bunjee Signal 
Box. The eggs were wrapped in newspaper, on it a picture of 
the Queen who was to visit Australia. This gave the two 
Campbells, Roger and Christine, and their friends, Patsy, 
Cherry and Gary, the idea of riding over the outback to cheer 
the Queen’s train as it slowed for the signal box; so off they 
went on a five-day ride, carrying food for themselves and the 
ponies and staying at friendly farms on the way. Adventures 
with swagmen, circus folk, floods and a bush fire, nearly 
wrecked their plans, but they just made it: five loyal young 
Australians with plenty of spirit but a good sense of respon- 
sibility for themselves and their ponies: 

A lively and likeable story for girls and boys of about 
nine to twelve. Readers feel they too shared the adventures 
of the youngsters who rode to see the Queen. 


STREATFEILD, N. (Ed.) By special request. Collins 12/6 


These nineteen stories were collected by Miss Streatfeild 
and are now presented by her with a foreword before each one 
in which she briefly says something about the author and the 
circumstances which led to her choosing the story. It is a good, 
all-round collection for girls of all tastes from about eleven 
upwards. Contributors include Kitty Barne d Fiddle for Joy; 
Frank Tilsley of skating fame Star Performer; Pamela Brown 
Marcella and Notty, Notty being a spaniel; Uys Krige, a 
Dutch South African who writes about Cape Town; Monica 
Edwards about a horse, of course; a fascinating story about a 
thirteen-year-old girl in Paris, by Monica Stirling; a dog story 
by Lorna Lewis The Collaborator; and, cream of the collection, 
Viola Garvin’s story, Those Saturdays, in which she writes 
about week-ends in her childhood when her father, the late 
J. L. Garvin, Editor of The Observer and one of our greatest 
journalists, was busy writing his “copy.” 

This varied selection is well-bound and well-printed ; but 
some of the illustrations might have been better. 


— 
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SymME, R. JI, Gordon of Khartoum. Illus. by W. 
Stobbs. 191 pp. 8 X 5... ‘ Burke 9/6 

Mr. Syme has already written several books of what one 
might call imagined autobiography. It is possible that the 
method can give an added aspect of vitality to the historic 
figure, particularly when children are to be the readers, but it is 
plain that in other ways scope becomes more limited. It is 
found necessary, for example, where the opinions of other 
people on actions of General Gordon at various stages of his 
career have to be referred to, to have the hero himself quote 
them with an air of quite uncharacteristic coyness. Whether 
the method is responsible for some other aspects of the book, 
one cannot say. It may, for instance’ be quite in order for 
Mr. Syme’s Gordon to deliver opinions on institutions and on 
politicians which the General undoubtedly held; but short of 
having him repeat criticisms of himself and his behaviour which 
were often justified, it is dificult for the author to present any- 
thing but a distorted picture of that brilliant, dynamic, but 
often wrong-headed and unmanageable man. After all, to see 
that Gordon was by no means always either right or just in his 
assessment of others is no denigration of him. 

Method apart, however, how comes Mr. Syme to omit all 
mention of Gordon’s intense evangelistic fervour, of that abid- 
ing religious feeling which was the mainspring of his whole 
career, if this book is to be really about Gordon, that is ? Gor- 
don was not merely a hero; he was a Christian hero. That 
was his meaning for his age. Perhaps Mr. Syme meant to 
write simply an entertaining adventure story for boys. If so, 
he may claim to have done that. What he has not done is to 
give a picture which has about it anything very much of 
historical accuracy. Yet the telling of a good tale is surely not 
incompatible with sound biography. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


ArNoLp, R. Come shooting with me. Illus. 152 pp. 
74 X 5. ; Muller 9/6 
I should like this useful little book better if parts of its 
introductory chapter were omitted. They read too much like 
special pleading. After all, shooting is a sport. It is not the 
most satisfactory nor the cheapest way of getting rid of rabbits 
and since rabbits are vermin they should be exterminated with- 
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out mercy. If you let a rabbit run, “to give it a chance” you 
risk missing or wounding it. That goes for all living things 
a sportsman shoots at so why not be honest and call shooting 
a sport and nothing else ?. 
But since boys who live in the country and have the neces- 
sary facilities will almost certainly take to this sport sooner 
or later it is as well that they should know how to do it and 
to do it safely. This book will show them how and its constant 
emphasis on safe shooting—safe carrying and safe loading— 
for all loaded guns are dangerous—is a very valuable part of it. 
The young shooter is taken rabbit hunting and is shown how 
easy it is to miss what seems to be a sure shot. He then tries 
pigeon and pheasant shooting and ultimately has a morning and 
night on the mud flats in search of wildfowl. In the chapter 
dealing with this last the author is at rather too great pains to 
assure the reader that shooting is a good way of learning 
natural history. 


Bouquet, A. C. Everyday life in New Testament 
times. Illus. by Marjorie Quennell. 235 pp. 





83 xX 54. : : Batsford 15/- 


Dr. A. C. Bouquet, Lecturer in Comparative Religion at 
Cambridge University, is well-known to students and other 
churchmen for his books on theology and the history of the 
Christian church. His present book is a social history of 
Palestine and other Mediterranean shores at the time of the 
life of Christ and afterwards. It is for all readers who have 
any interest in past history—and especially that most memor- 
able time in history, the dawn of the Christian era; and it is 
so easy to read that any intelligent and _historically-minded 
young person of fifteen upwards could enjoy it. 

Dr. Bouquet is no solemn scholar. His research is 
thorough, his arrangement of facts is admirable, and his writing 
is alive with his own obvious absorbing interest in and enthus- 
iasm for his subject. We can see exactly what the Roman 
wears on military duty, how the Jew ploughs, or sails, or takes 
a meal at an inn while on a journey, how ships were built, what 
tools carpenters used, and so on. His rich store of knowledge 
and his familiar handling of it is further enriched by Mrs. 
Quennell’s innumerable and exquisitely detailed drawings. The 
photographs of scenes and sculpture are well-chosen. 

Altogether a present for the older boy or girl, or the 
school library, to be treasured and read and used for reference; 


— 
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especially valuable to any young person who really wants a 
greater understanding of Christ’s own references to the world 
around him. 


CHEESMAN, E. Charles Darwin and his problems. 
Illus. by G. Whittam. 166 pp. 73 X 43. Bell 9/6 

Miss Cheesman’s account of the life and work of this 
patient and painstaking scientific observer should dispel for ever 
the vague though widely held notion that Charles Darwin was 
an ungodly fellow who undermined the theological structure 
of Victorian Christianity with his theory of evolution. The 
long labour and agony of thought which preceded his decision 
to advance that theory are well brought out in the author’s 
deliberate but colourful account of Darwin’s unexpected en- 
rolment in the company of the Beagle and the gargantuan 
labours in nature observation which developed during its voyage 
and afterwards. Most valuable, of all, the book presents a 
clear and attractive picture of Darwin as a man, a husband 
and a father, a member of an unusual and sometimes trying 
family. Sense of character accompanies all the occupations 
of Darwin here described and Miss Cheesman contrives to 
borrow from history some of the wonder and delight in dis- 
covery attached to matters which have long been accepted as 
a matter of course by the informed. Rightly, the story 
emphasises Darwin’s contribution to scientific method as much 
as his contribution to scientific knowledge, if, indeed, the two 
were ever separate. Mr. Geoffrey Whittam’s illustrations, 
scenic, animal or geological are convincingly éxecuted and the 
author’s punctuation, which we have previously criticised, is 
here impeccable. 

Green, G. Soccer: the world game. Illus. 215 pp. 
8i x 5. ‘ , ; , Phoenix House 12/6 

This is a popular history of Association football by the 
Soccer Correspondent of The Times. In spite of the title, it 
is mainly concerned with the growth and development of the 
sport in the British Isles. Only one chapter deals with the 
spread of the game to all parts of the world. 

Compared with other popular games, and in particular 
with cricket, the literature of soccer is very small, but we have 
no hesitation in declaring this to be one of the very best and 
most valuable books ever written on this subject. Although 
it is not intended to be read by boys, there is no doubt that they 
will read it. 
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There are 31 interesting plates : an index would have been 


useful. 
Hoimes, W. Seven adventurous women. Illus. by 
J. S. Goodall. 206 pp. 74 X5. . ? Bell 10/6 


The women adventurers grouped together by the author 
are Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, the first Englishwoman 
in Turkey; Lady Hester Stanhope, early and romantic traveller 
in Arabia; Mary Kingsley, fearless tourist in equatorial Africa ; 
Anna Harriette Leonowens, whose life appears most opportunely 
now that she has been publicised in “Anna and the King of 
Siam”; Mary Slessor, Scottish Missionary in West Africa; 
Daisy Bates, the Irish Society girl who worked among Austral- 
ian aborigines and Amy Johnson the aviator. 


Hunt, Sir J. The Ascent of Everest. Illus. 300 pp. 
Tae , , ‘ Hodder & Stoughton 25/- 
It is difficult to believe that any literate adults will not 
have heard of this book; and, before long, most of them will 
probably have read it. But is it a book for children ? 


Emphatically, yes: provided they do not attempt it at too 
early an age—not before, say, the middle teens. They will by 
then be able to gain some idea of what lay behind the heroism 
of a handful of ordinary men. 


The story of the expedition is too well-known to need re- : 
telling here. Brigadier Hunt’s book shows how dream became | |}, 
reality; not by foolhardy daring or contempt of danger but by j 
lengthy and meticulous planning, dogged determination, good 
humour and team work. These are qualities which young 
people admire and sometimes imitate, and they are qualities 
which are shown in the Everest story to be far more important 
than the doubtful, if delightful, boldness of spacé-men and 
amateur detectives. 


The attempt on Everest was obviously an adventure but § [yp 
not in the conventional sense of the word as interpreted in 
much children’s fiction. Failure, particularly above 26,000 feet, 
was more than a possibility; the mountain itself with its ever- 
moving ice-blocks, its crevasses, its rarefied atmosphere (and the 
attendant physical effects on the climbers) presented a challenge 
which was met by cool commonsense and steady nerves; dis- 
comfort and fatigue were conquered by a cheerful’ steady re- 
solution. There were moments of real anxiety—when Hillary 
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nearly fell into a crevasse and was saved by Tensing, when 
Evans was nearly drowned, when Stobart was ill with 
pneumonia. 

Modesty and unselfishness distinguish not only the author 
but also his team. The dangers of the final assault, described 
in the book by Hillary, will be apparent only to experienced 
mountaineers who will realize the difficulties of the climb from 
the South Col to the summit, difficulties which Hillary meets 
and writes about with characteristic spirit. It is significant, 
too, that from a British expedition a New Zealander and a 
Sherpa were chosen for the second and successful assault. 

Although Brigadier Hunt took only a month over The 
Ascent of Everest, it is skilfully written, in logical sequence, in 
prose that is clear and unadorned, except on the rare occasion, 
such as the journey through Nepal, when the author is so 
obviously moved by the beauty of his surroundings. Technicali- 
ties which might well have spoiled the book for young readers 
are left to appendices or can be easily understood by reference 
to either the brief glossary or to the many excellent photographs. 

One may safely say that this book (which has claimed so 
many laudatory adjectives) fulfils to the letter Arthur Ransome’s 
requirements for a good children’s book: “it peoples his (the 
child’s) world and lets him share in other lives, increases by 
exercise his own power of imaginative living, and so enriches 
life itself for him.” 


Linssew’ E.,F. & Newman, L. H. The Observer's 
book of common British insects and spiders. Illus. 
128 pp. 54 X 34. . : Warne 5/- 
The latest addition ‘wo the excellent ‘Observer’ series. 
Every insect order to be found in the British Isles is included 
and an introductory chapter outlines the general characteristics 
of insects. As is usual in the series the illustrations, both 
coloured and half tone, are excellent. 


Lunp, G. The Art e home-making. Illus. 98 pp. 

84 X 64. 2 Educ. Supply Assoc. 7/6 
Like the same author’s The Art of Growing Up this book ° 

is also addressed to the girl in her teens. It is an honest and 

well conceived attempt to make the work of home-making seem 

not only possible of execution but also interesting in itself. 
Without over-simplification Miss Lund points out the small 
details which so often spell success or failure in cooking, details 

that are seldom mentioned in cookery books. She deals with 
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general principles of cleaning and caring for a house, gives 
advice on entertaining, on useful handicrafts and on planning 
an attractive home. 

While still writing in an amusing and lively style it is 
pleasant to notice that Miss Lund has dropped the tendency 
to write down which marred her earlier book. This slim 
volume can be recommended to all young girls and young 
married women as a mine of practical information and sensible 
hints with very few notable omissions. 

MEYNELL, L. Rolls: man of speed. Illus. 159 pp. 
8 X 54. , Bodley Head 9/6 

This second title i in ‘the series, Men of the modern age, is 
a life of Charles Stewart Rolls and an account of the early days 
of motoring and flying. We welcome it as warmly as we did 
Mr. Meynell’s book on Brunel, which was the first book in 
this series. Once again we are given an exciting and absorbing 
story, written with care and enthusiasm. 

Rolls had a very exciting life, being concerned with 
ballooning, motor racing and flying as a young man; later in 
partnership with a brilliant engineer, Henry Royce, he develop- 
ed what is still the greatest name in motoring. 
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teachers may have a comprehensive 
collection of the best children’s books 
always available for inspection in 
London, it will at the same time offer 
to the general pubiic a stock much more 
comprehensive and of a higher quality 
than is normally to be seen in retail 
bookshops. Betwéen 3,000 and 4,000 
titles always in stock. 
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Pugh, N. The Miniature mys- 
tery; 71 

Puppet plays for children, A 
Ridge; 72 

Pye, E. A., Red Mains’l; 79 

Pye, V., Holiday exchange; 124 

Quennell, M. & C, H. B., A His- 
tory of everyday things in 
England. Vol, 4, 1851-1914; 72 

Raftery, G., Snow cloud; 204 

Reason, J., Swords of iron; 241 

Red Mains’l, E. A, Pye; 79 

Red squirrel twins, J. Tompkins; 


1 
Reiss, M., Flying the Atlantic; 
107 
Rey, H, A., Zozo; 107 
Rhode, J., By registered post; 79 
Rich inheritance, W. Nolan; 19 
Riddle of Dooley Castle, G. Hogg; 
195 
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Ridge, A., Jan Klaasen cures the 
King; 14 

Ridge, A., Puppet plays for 
children; 72 

Riding high, R, H. Alcorn; 210 

Reiver’s Road, E. Kyle; 300 

Ring out Bow Bells, C, Harnett; 
296 


Ritson, Lady K., Tessa and some 
ponies; 126 

Roberts, L., Canada: The golden 
hinge; 249 

Robinson, J. G., Susie at home; 
107 

Robinson, J, G., Teddy Robinson; 
287 

Robinson, M., Matty in films; 303 

Rogues yarn; J. Newsom; 202 

Rolls: man of speed, L, Meynell; 
312 

Rooke, D., The South African 
twins; 241 

Room for the cuckoo, M. E, 
Allan; 130 

Rose in splendour, L. Barringer, 
9 


Rowland, T. J. S., Wild things 
for lively youngsters; 124 

Rucksack book, T. W. Myers 
(Ed.); 201 

Run away home, E. Lyon; 69 

Sailing to freedom, V. Veedam 
& C. B. Wall; 138 

San Sebastian, E, Dillon; 238 

Sanctuary planted, J. C, Murray; 
247 


Sansom, W., It was _ really 
Charlie’s castle; 183 

Sansom, W., The Light that went 
out; 183 

Saracen’s tower, R. Hammond; 


17 
Sava, G., Flight from.the palace; 
304 


Saville, M., Christmas at Nettle- 
ford; 205 

Saville, M., The Neglected moun- 
tain; 304 

Saville, M., The Secret of the 
Hidden Pool; 205 

Scott, J. M., Captain Smith and 
Pocohontas; 305 


Scott, J. M., Portrait of an ice 
cap; °50 

Sea Dogs and Pilgrim Fathers, 
J. Hampden (Ed.); 193 

Sealskins for silk, E, Cheesman; 
15 

Secret in the sand, M. E. Edmon- 
ston;, 238 

Secret of Rusticoker, R, L. 
Green; 116 

Secret of the Hidden Pool; M 
Saville; 205 

Secret of the Undersea bell, J. S. 
Douglas; 188 

Secret silver canyon, D. Hillson; 
194 

Seligman, A,, A Mountain of 
gold; 20 

Seligman, A., Trafalgar ‘49; 255 

Seth, R., Operation retriever; 125 

Settlers of Carriacou, R. Syme; 
125 

Seven adventurous women, W. 
Holmes; 310 

Seven modern plays for boys, 
A. E. M. Baylis; 109 

Seven Queens of England, G, 
Trease; 127 

Severn, D., Drumbeats; 305 

Shaw, R. C., Teach yourself 
cycling; 137 

Shead, A., To see the Queen; 306 

Shepherd, W., The countryside 
round the year; 137 

Silken secret, G. Trease; 208 

Silver chair, C. S. Lewis; 199 

Silver Curlew, E, Farjeon; 178 

Silver star, J, E. Chipperfield; 292 

Simon, R. Sutcliffe; 207 

Simont, M., Polly’s oats; 176 

Simple heraldry, I. Moncrieffe & 
D. Pottinger; 70 

Sinclair, J., (see Kersey, L.);22 

Sir Christopher Wren, J, Sum- 
merson; 251 

Sirga, R, Guillot; 192 

Siz animal plays, F, Carpenter; 
105 


Smith, A., Fabric printing; 80 

Smith, D., Uncle Fred; 138 

Smith, H, S., The World's great 
bridges; 251 
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Smith, L. H., The Unreluctant 
years; 284 

Smith, S. K., 
summer; 24 

Smoky Joe in trouble, L, Mey- 
nell; 122 

Snow cloud, G. Raftery; 204 

Snug and the chimney-sweeper, 
A, Uttley; 181 

Soccer: the 
Green; 309 

Song of the gipsy, M. J, Gas- 
coigne; 67 

South African twins, D. Rooke; 
241 

Sperry, A., Thunder country; 125 

Spirit of Punchbowl Farm, M. 
Edwards; 16 

Stars over Bethlehem, O, Wheei- 
er; 244 

Stories for Jane, C. Storr; 14 

Storm ahead, M. Edwards; 113 

Storm on the marsh, V. Bayley; 
108 

Storming the 
Bell; 245 

Storr, C., Stories for Jane; 14 

Story of a nutcracker, Sir D. 
MacCarthy & B. Guinness; 236 

Story of Jesus, B, Alexander; 176 

Story of Lazy Bush-tail, C. 
Woodhead; 185 

Story of Michelangelo, A. Allen; 
211 


The Children’s 


world game, G. 


citadel, E. M. 


Story of the kitchen, S. E, Ella- 
cott; 294 

Strachey, R., Moonshine; 183 

Strangers in the half-deck, F. E. 
Knight; 119 

Streatfeild, N. (Ed.), By special 
request; 306 

Streatfeild, N., The 
treasure; 243 

Street,.P., Whipsnade; 207 

Sunset plains, J. Fennimore & 
D. Collins; 294 

Summerson, J., Sir Christopher 
Wren; 251 

Sue Barton, Staff nurse, H. D. 
Boylston; 132 

Susie at home, J. G. Robinson; 
107 


Fearless 





Sutcliffe, R., Simon; 207 

Swoop of the falcon; T. F., 
Maher; 120 

Swords of iron, J. Reason; 241 

Syme, R., Champlain of the St 
Lawrence; 208 

Syme, R., I, Gordon of Khar- 
toum; 307 

Syme, R., La Salle of the Miss- 
issippi; 73 

Syme, R., The Settlers of Carria- 
cou; 125 

Symonds, J., The Magic currant 
bun; 236 

Tales of a Chinese Amah, R, F. 
Kingcome; 181 

Tales of the Norse Gods and 
Heroes, B. L, Picard; 288 

Talking of cricket, 1. Peebles; 137 

Teach yourself cycling, R. C. 
Shaw; 137 

Teach yourself swimming, F. 
Waterman; 138 

Teddy Robinson, J. G. Robinson; 
287 

Teen-age dance book, B, White; 
253 

Ten saints, E. Farjeon; 286 

Tessa and some ponies, Lady K. 
Ritson; 126 

This century of change 1853- 
1953; A. Weymouth; 139 

Thompson, D. P., Janet must 
ride; 126 

Thompson, J. P., Prince amony 
ponies; 20 

Three golden Nobles, C. Price; 
122 

Thunder country, A, Sperry; 125 

Thunderbeast, I. More; 287 

Tim in danger, E, Ardizzone; 175 

To see the Queen, A. Shead; 36 

Tommy Hawke's third case, M. 
Patrick; 122 

Tompkins, J., The Red squirrel 
twins; 183 

Torry: the roe deer, O, Knowles; 
18 


Trafalgar '49, A Seligman; 255 

Transport by air, T. Insull; 69 

Trease, G., The New house al 
Hardale; 128 
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rreuse, G,, The Seven Queens of 
England; 127 

Trease, G., The Silken secret; 2Ud 

Trease, G., Young traveller in 
England and Wales; 127 

Treasure cave, C. D, Lane; 198 

Tring, A, S., Penny Penitent; 209 

Tring, A, S., Penny triump..ant. 
128 

Tuesday adventure, J. Pudney; 


204 

Turner, D. M., The Book o/ 
scientific discovery; 73 

Two against the Amazon, J. 
Brown; 21 

Tyrrell, G, W., The Earth and its 
mysteries; 252 

Uncle Fred, D, Smith; 138 

Under the mountain, K. L. Old- 
meadow; 71 

Unicorn magic, D. Counihan; 113 

Unreluctant years, L. H, Smith; 
284 


Uttley, A., Little Grey Rabbit's 
valentine; 181 

Uttley, A., Snug and the chim- 
ney-sweeper; 181 

Uttley, A., The Gypsy hedgehogs; 
181, 

Valley grows up, E, Osmond; 203 

Valley of the snake, N. Dale; 293 

Veedam, V. & Wall, C. B., Sail- 
ing to freedom; 138 

Villiers, A., And not to yield; 253 

Villiers, A., The ‘Cutty Sark’; 252 

Wall, C. B., (see V. Veedam); 138 

Wallace, C, (Ed.), The Garden 
er’s pocket book; 80 

Wallace, K., The Prize essay; 128 

Wanderer, M. Edwards; 189 

Wandering star, O. Fitzroy; 191 

Waterman, F., Teach yoursel/ 
swimming; 138 

We go to Denmark, M, Dunn; 189 

Weir’ archer, F. Crisp; 187 

Welsh legends and fairy lore, 
D. P.- Jones; 298 

West, J., Drovers road; 129 

Weymouth, A,, Going round 
London; 130 

Weymouth, A., This century o/ 
change 1853-1953; 139 





Whaler round the Horn, S. W. 
Meader; 201 

Wheeler, O., Stars over Bethle- 
hem; 24 

Wheels on the road, S, E. Ella- 
cott; 114 

When the shadows dance, D. A. 
Lovell; 182 

Whipsnade, P. Street; 207 

White, B., Teen-age dance book. 
253 

White, D., I'll tell you a Bible 
story; 184 

White, N. G., Woman at the 
window; 80 

Wiggin, M., Fishing for begin- 
ners; 209 

Wild things for lively youny- 
sters, T. J, S. Rowlund; 124 

Williams, U. M., The Binklebys 
on the farm; 184 

Williamson, H. R., The Child 
ren’s book of British saints; 108 

Willcock, C., Come fly-fishing 
with me; 209 

Wilson, A, C., Norman anid 
Henry Bones investigate; 210 

Wishing well, G, Heard; 68 

Woman at the window, N. 4&. 
White; 80 

Wonder world of birds, M. Neu- 
rath; 301 

Woodham-Smith, C., 
chief; 139 

Woodhead, C., The Story of Lazy 
Bush-tail; 185 

World at bay, P. Capon; 291 

World’s great bridges, H. S. 
Smith; 251 

Young beekeeper, H. McNiece; 70 

Young Brevingtons, 1. Byers; 66 

Young farmers at Gaythorne, N. 
Martin; 121 

Young market 
Fearton; 75 

Young traveller in England unu 
Wales, G, Trease; 127 

Young traveller in Scoi/and, |. 
Finlay; 295 

Young traveller in Sweden. G. L. 
Proctor; 123 

Zozo, H, A. Rey; 107 


Lady-in- 


gardeners, E. 





